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THE $250 PRIZE PAPER. 
HOW TO EAT, DRINK AND SLEEP 
As CHRISTIANS SHOULD. 
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HOW TO EAT AS A CHRISTIAN SHOULD. 


EFORE trying to discover how to 
eat, drink and sleep as Christ- 
ians should, it might be well to 
inquire, Who is a Christian? 
Our answer, put into the fewest 


lows Christ. 


life, always acted intelligently. 
His professed followers cannot 
be excused from using their rea- 
soning powers in all the affairs 
of life. For it requires the ut- 
most of one’s judgment, common 
sense, and tact, as well as grace, 
to be vitally religious in this year 
of our Lord, 188s. 

Religion might be termed “ Sanctified common sense.” No 
one exercising good judgment would be left outside the 
household of faith,—while within, the most valued believer and 
worker, he it is of all others, who adds to his faith, common 
sense. 

Very well; now How to Eat as a Christian Should? 

I do not think we can discuss this subject from the right 
basis, ii we lay down a set of rules by which any class of hu- 
manity may bind and govern itself. Rules narrow; general 
truths |roaden. Rules make one pleasantly conscious of the 
egoism of the race, and alternately depress by countless fail- 
ures to follow them, or foster conceit when one can say, “ See, 
how :iake myself?” 

Besi‘e all that, if any individual desires to be as disagree- 
able as possible, it can easily be accomplished. Just set up 
aniron creed; get into it so that you are nicely surrounded 
on all sides; then fasten it by a locked padlock of rules popu- 
larly termed “ My way of doing things.” Now throw away 
the key so that no one can get you out of your environment; 
leave \.indows open that you may see your neighbors and 
their aii xirs and your tongue may be heard dealing out advice 
for the ordering of those same affairs, and people in your 
Vicinity are fairly in for receiving their share of misery. 

There are so many modifications of human needs, that they 
tequire separate treatment. He who would present the least 
light on the subject “ How to eat,” must bring himself to the 
task with not only an honest disposition for hard thinking 
but a illingness to allow others to think, as well. 

So vegetarians, fruitarians (pardon if I coin words), Graham 
bread-itcs, oatmeal devourers, stale bread lovers, and all the 
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rest, together with the man who cannot digest his milk at 
breakfast unless armed with the lactart bottle, just leave for 
a moment, we beg, your especial hobby, while we all meet on 
common ground. 

We are of different professions, men and women. We are 
in possession of different temperaments,—different constitu- 
tions; and no one of us has just precisely the same committee 
of internal arrangements holding headquarters in the stomach. 
The children of our households must necessarily be different, 
from the baby up, and require different treatment from father, 
mother or guardian. Now then, so much is agreed upon. 

How shall Baby eat as a Christian baby should? Let us 
take him first. The little creature, let us hope, is somewhat 
less of a mystery to his parents than at his birth. Never 
wholly understood (we do not expect impossibilities), yet is a 
certain degree of intelligence arrived at by the faithful study 
of the little enigma—Baby’s make-up, his tendencies, his in- 
| herited likes and dislikes, his power to assimilate certain 

foods, his instincts and cravings, all these pass under the 

watchful eye of his mother, who carries the report, we trust, 

to the father. What can come from such joint counsel but 
| something of intelligent method as to supplying the little one, 
_ lately taken from his mother’s breast, with his proper nour- 
| ishment? Doubtless this method is not reached without 

many experiments; probably many failures. That it is 
| reached finally, bringing the small recipient toward a vigorous 
childhood, proves it the way to bring up each child of the 
family. 

Just here, let us say,.that over-much thought on the subject, 
kills all power to act wisely. Study your baby, study your 
foods, read the best authorities on the subject (vo¢ hobbyists), 
listen to sensible friends’ advice (whose advice you will follow 
or not as you consider best), think out your methods, try and 
fail, to try again, but do not worry over the matter, we implore 
you. Nine-tenths of the world do seem to deliver themselves 
to fussing, to fidgeting, to running about aimlessly all day for 
other people’s opinions. No wonder night is made hideous 
where crying babies, unhappy children, and discouraged 
father, make up the home. Use your Christian common 
sense about this matter if you want a Christian baby. 

Now up in the scale to Tom and Louisa. Everybody says 
| Tom favors the Smith side of the house, while Louisa seems 
| to have reached back to your ancestors for her nerves, her 
| various tendencies, and her temperament. Clearly she is a 
| Jones child. Now shall the Jones child and the Smith child 
| fall under the same regimen of boiled mutton, rare beef- 
| steak, rice, corn bread, potatoes, etc., etc., dealt out by a hand 
pitiless at entreaties for something better suited to individual 
needs? Perhaps Tom hates boiled mutton only a little less 
than he would a whipping ; and Louisa may recoil from rice, 
with a stomach handed down by some half forgotten Jones 
progenitor. Shall Tom and Louisa be made to eat boiled 
mutton and rice because “it is good for them?” 

In this world, teeming with possibilities of nutritious food, 
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shall such things be? In these days of skilful combinations 
of palatable and healthful cookery, shall children’s stomachs 
be outraged, and their little instincts be dulled, by a barren- 
ness of intelligent thought in their direction, and an ignorant 
force that directs their eating? The case of one child appeals 
to me now, who, long years after, never could speak of her 
childhood to me without a shudder at the fat of the boiled 
mutton slices which her well-meaning father compelled her to 
swallow several times a week. 

Tom and Louisa seem to have changed places. She is a 
“regular boy,” in all her studies and sports. Strong and ath- 
letic is she, spurning bonnet or sack in her wild races over 
field and wood, and capable of enduring the extremest of cold 
that only brings a deeper glow to the already ruddy cheek, 
and aclearer light into the dancing eyes. Her engine re- 
quires feeding up on the substantials; good, healthy well- 
cooked food. Avoiding grease in any form, shunning as a 
pestilence, pastry and rich cake, giving a wide berth to nuts, 
confectionery, and over-much of saccharine matter, Louisa’s 
mother should see that the child has all she needs, and that 
it is palatable to her. For there is a range of delightful pos- 
sibilities broad enough for any woman to select nourishing, 
attractive, and delicious food that shall in its proper order be 
converted into the brawn and muscle of a growing child. 

Now Tom looks and acts just like a girl. It is a more diffi- 
cult task for the little mother to feed him, and father often 
looks up from his own dinner, or thinks it over during his 
hard day’s work at the office, wondering if “mother” is on 
the right track. Both parents know that Tom should be 
helped up to a sturdy boyhood ; not having all his girlish fan- 
cies indulged. How can they make him love the rare, juicy, 
tender roast beef, and the hot baked potatoes that he now 
turns from, holding in his hunger until the pudding gets on 
the table? clearly not by forcing him, and crowding down the 
boy’s stomach the mouthfuls of the rare beef that, as soon as 
he is his own master, he will forever eschew. Of all things, 
we must be courteous with our young people, gentle at table, 
respecting their presence as we do the older guest, if we would 
have them well-bred, well-fed, and happy. Without pamper- 
ing and indulgence of whims (which is the other extreme), we 
should be careful to educate a taste, without talking about it, 
and prepare with extra care and delicacy the food which it is 
desirable they should like, avd with no urging to partake of it, 
set it before them with absence of comment. Making a child 
feel that he ought to like and eat of a certain dish, or hearing 
the matter discussed in the family circle, has, more often than 
anything else, defeated the end desired, and made every one 
in the family disgusted with the struggle, so that they did not 
care whether Tom ate or not, they were so tired of the whole 
thing,—Tom, most of all. 

Be “wise,” oh, mothers, we beg of you, “as serpents,” in 
this matter, “and harmless as doves.” Which is only another 
way of saying, “ Deal out the food to your boy as a Christian 
mother should.” ‘ 

We do not suppose, in this series of papers, it is required 
that a list of articles desirable for food for different members 
of the family, should be given. For all such information, one 
would naturally turn to other sources. Otherwise the paper 
on “ How to Eat as a Christian Should” would contain little 
but a catalogue of foods, and become only an appendix to a 
Hygienic Journal; beside, up would arise another claimant 
for a wholly different class of foods, declaring ours preju- 
diced, incomplete, and wide of the mark. There can be no 
successful set of rules to govern the diet of a household. The 
provider for the children, and the adult for himself, must de- 
termine the choice, and watch results. 

This brings us to the adults of the family. It is easier to 
control children’s eating, than to take charge of our own 


mouths and stomachs. So many things go into thee ty 
receptacles, a child, knowing to what their consumption ‘ends, 
would be ashamed to put therein. We never go down {o the 
breakfast table without feeling as if the Lord’s prayer,— Giye 
us this day our daily bread,” and “deliver us from evil. ° held 
for us a double significance. The healthful, nutritiou~ food 
the cool and juicy raw fruit, that would Christianize ou) whole 
day—what good daily bread itis! But how we love the -yi|~ 
Satan’s own emissary in the guise of the toothsome fried « ishes, 
the griddle cakes swimming in butter and loaded with si var or 
manufactured syrup, that, as the day wears on, send > ugly 
little moods, cross words, and disinclination to wok, all 
through our naughty being. We are repentant till we close 
our eyes at night. Next morning we get up; the sun -hines, 
and we feel fresh and hungry. We go down to bre.kfast, 
Somebody passes the fried dishes and the griddle cak-s and 
—we take them. 

Perhaps here is as good a place as any to emphasie the 
fact that over-much thought, on what we eat, often produces 
slow paralysis of the digestive organs, by taking away from 
them that delight with which food should be receive’. We 
all know how much better we work when we are happy and 
without anxiety. Our inner machinery falls under the same 
laws, and must be kept free from worry. A complex m chine 
it is, full of delicate nerves, strong as steel often, but finely 
tempered, and because so fine in its mechanism, liable to get 
soon out of order. This is most imperative-—that we ©) serve 
the general laws of health in regard to our food; s!un as 
poison anything, no matter how delightful of taste, known to 
be hurtful; above all, studying our own peculiar constitution 
and tendencies only enough to understand how to direct our 
knowledge of the laws of health. Then think nothing about the 
matter; eat and enjoy the food with a merry heart that s)iould, 
if to any one, belong to the Christian. So much, in a |imited 
space such as this paper commands, we would say in regard 
to food. Now, quite as important, is the time allotted to its 
consumption. 

There is no reason to doubt the statement often mace, that 
Americans, in general, are doing their best to ruin ‘he di- 
gestive organs with which their bodies are supplie . but 
then, they rather like to be told so,—and, after all, i! gives 
them the excitement of the physician’s visits, the trip to 
Europe, and great consequence in the eyes of sympat/iizing 
friends. Nothing is quite so commonplace as a good, !«althy 
eater, they cry; look at the deep pouched German (they dare 
not deride John Bull and his beef and immense mutton chops, 
since, nowadays, we must be “ thoroughly English”). 

It is not wholly because American men of business |) :ve no 
time, that they slaughter themselves by rushing ini their 
stomachs what should take three times as many mom nts to 
deposit slowly. This, to be sure, is one great obstacle ‘o eat- 
ing properly, to an over-pressed man, who yet realiz.s that 
the dinner or lunch hour has arrived. But no one cx: deny 
that he might use the judgment that he has just browyht to 
bear on a difficult question concerning his commerci.\' !nter- 
ests, on the amount and quality of the food he shoul: intro- 
duce into his internal organs. This question, of all !~ has 
settled that morning, is the most important. Yet, ins!«ad of 
ordering for the ten moments, that over-heated, over-ticed, he 
can spend before his lunch-table, the cup of bouillon, t) bee! 
and celery tonic, with a bit of well made bread, and «up of 
cocoa, shells, or coffee, or tea, if he can take either, or ¢'.ss of 
milk, he calls for roast beef, or game, salad, punch and ) ic, oF 
hot pudding. 

Yes, he is glad to see, as he rises to hurry back to o/iice oF 
store, that he has only stepped over his limit by one minute. 
He has done it all in eleven minutes by his watch, «1d he 
plunges into business wondering why his head cracks sv. 
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isn’t travel, either, that ruins people’s digestion. One 
san told me, mournfully, that she never had a moment's 
-f from the dyspepsia caused by her journeyings in Europe. 
i woman would never have had any digestive power worth 
iking of wherever she lived. Even a kind Providence 
dn’t keep it in good condition, as long as she had control 
ings, tangling up her delicate machinery as she was doing 
y day of her life. It is useless to put the blame on want 
me, travel, anything but our lack of judgment and self- 
‘rol in these matters. 
‘rant you it does taste good to an over-wrought mother, 
scarcely tasted breakfast because she was getting Johnny 
Susan off to school, bathing baby, and waiting on every- 
- else in the house, now that, she has a moment to sit 
n, say, about ten o’clock in the morning, to step into the 
buttery and eat a piece of that toothsome custard pie left 
from yesterday. Nobody can deny it is delicious, and 
\ time it seems really refreshing and strengthening, it has 
~ iouched the spot” and relieved goneness. But the mother 
over-tired, and the stomach empty from long fasting. 
id she only be prevailed upon to wait just one moment 
/ call reason to work for her and decide matters, ‘‘ Would 
. little bit of that cold beef soup, standing in that bowl 
next to the custard pie plate, slipped into a porringer and 
rmed, then eaten slowly with a bit of cracker or bread, be 
tter for me?” 

~ But it takes time to warm the beef soup;’ 
retum. 

So it does; reason cannot deny that. “But you get the 
worth of your time. It pays,” she cries. 

i.ven while she is talking, down slips the custard pie, and it 
is ill over for this time. 

\\e are tired of presenting that old paragraph that has gone 
the round of the newspapers, of the traveler and the restaurant 
pic. For our part, people who emerge from a rail-car, hun- 
gry and tired, to choose such a compound with which to re- 
lieve their fasting condition, are beyond pity, and not worth 
mentioning in an article like this that certainly is trying with 
honest effort to do what little it can to help solve the problem 
* Howto Eat.” Two voices only can guide the traveler as well 
as the home-stayer, his conscience and his reason. He paysa 
very poor compliment to himself when he will not consult them, 
and he is weakening the very center of his being when he will 
not use them, but allows them to become rusty and inactive. 
No wonder his individuality soon disappears; instead of his 
being a leader of men, he is leader of nothing, and only tum- 
bles obediently into his place in the long line of commonplace 
people who can only take an order, and fetch and carry. 

Now, we do not desire to wage war on any class of indi- 
vituals who are slaves to a habit of injudicious feeding, or 
dieting. This paper does not take up cudgels against any 
one. It simply endeavors to bring peace out of discordant 
iccas; to put before the notice of the thoughtful reader the 

st prominent obstacles in the way of a healthful regimen, 

in an unobtrusive way it seeks to suggest, rather than to 
vise. In all earnestness it would say, “If you have good 
lizestive powers, above all things we beg you to keep them; 
poor ones, do your utmost to betterthem.” First : eat your 

»per food; (if you are an adult, and your mental tone is all 

iht, no one can tell so well as yourself what that food should 

If you are nervous, or otherwise incapacitated from judg- 

ing, you should, of course, consult either your faithful family 

ctor, or the wisest and most experienced of your friends), 

cond: eat this food at proper times, and third: take time 
for it. 

Ve are now ready for the last thought arising out of a con- 
si eration of this topic. This is the quantity of the food to be 
consumed at a meal. 


she cries in 


I once heard, with an inner storm of childish indignation, 
an acquaintance of my father’s who had been invited to pass 
a day with our family, relate with much satisfaction how he 
brought up his family of children. “I never help them a 
second time,” he said, leaning back in his chair. We were at 
the dinner table, and he was resting between the courses, so 
he was willing to take time to talk. 

“Ah!” said my father, who had a rosy, happy brood of 
children around the family board, “then I presume you sup- 
ply their plates pretty liberally on the first serving ?” 

“On the contrary,” replied the visitor, “I put less than they 
want before them; but they are never to ask for more. Noth- 
ing is so fatal to true growth as over-feeding a child.” 

“Don’t any of them have more?” I piped out, unable to 
endure silence. 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. C., with a withering look at me, 
“they know better than ask it. It would be very unjust not 
to serve all alike.” 

With that, on came the next course, so that he applied him- 
self with due consideration to the viands. He required only 
the gentlest of invitations to partake of every dish, and we 
children paused from our eating to observe the nice dexterity 
with which he disposed of the food. 

I remember I was the little spokeswoman after his depar- 
ture. I should have died if I had not propounded this ques- 
tion: 

“ Father, why did you help Mr. C. more than once ?” 

My father drew a long breath, and looked for a moment as 
if he would give me satisfaction. But he was a gentleman of 
the old school, and would have gone to the stake rather than 
break his rules of good breeding. ; 

“He was my guest,” he said. “There, that’s enough; 
there are some things you cannot understand till you are 
older. Run away to your play, child.” 

I went; but for many a long year visions of those starved, 
repressed little ““C’s” haunted my dreams. And their father 
gave me my first notion of Mephistopheles. 

But, after all, do not we often err almost as painfully as this 
Mr. C. in our meting out to children, and our supplying our 
own food? Do we not “serve all alike?” 

Because one child does not require more than a slender 
breakfast, the mother is apt to think the same quantity quite 
sufficient for each of the other little ones. I do not say that 
she refuses the “more” entreated for; but she falls into a 
habit of gauging the appetites of all, by that of the one. 

Here comes ina difficult question: “Should one eat all 
he wishes at a meal?” We do not propose to answer it, nor 
any similar question that should be referred (as many other 
things left out, perceptibly not proper to be inserted in the 
small limits of this paper) to the family doctor or the Hygienic 
journal. If to “eat as much as one wants” means gorging, 
or eating for the mere gratification of the palate, we do not 
need to answer the question, ‘Can I eat as much as I want?” 

From the lips of a conscientious, reasonable being, who really 
longs for a little more, but who has been from childhood fed on 
the adages of “‘ Poor Richard” and the likes, it would at least 
demand respectful attention. He must think and study out 
for himself, this matter of quantity needed for his inner man. 
Neither starving, nor surfeiting, can he indulge in with im- 
punity. Let him keep his mental powers healthy and decided 
on these points. A well-poised mind will aid him in recon- 
structing the body into one as nearly perfect as is possible. 

Would we eat as Christians do? We must make a Christian 
environment for the family table. In the first place, let all 

who gather there take the solemn resolve (and keep it) to 
bring there no troubles, no anxiety, no recrimination, no hate- 
ful tales of the cook’s delinquencies, and John’s unfaithful- 
ness, no backbiting of our neighbors, no uncharitableness, 
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and no envy. Let it be a place of sweet sounds, of merry 
laughter, of interchange of thought, of sympathy, of willing- 
ness to hear others talk instead of one’s self, of little cour- 
tesies,—a place where children are never allowed to monopo- 
lize attention or conversation, but where, controlled by sweet, 
gentle firmness, they may rather unfold as do the blossoms 


adorning the snowy cloth. Let it be a place that mother or | 
older sister, before each meal, uses all her pretty arts to keep | 
fresh with nice linen; where each article is in place, so that | 


no friction may be engendered as the meal progresses. We | 


all of us know, doubtless, the man who was a saint in every- | 
thing else, but unable to control the impatience constantly | 


fired by a careless servant invariably leaving his individual 
silver salt cellar at the further end of the table. These are 
little things, it is true, but to bear trifles we need a great 
grace. Every soul realizes that. 

After the linen is pronounced nice, and the little table ap- 
pointments are in order, then, dear mother, or sweet elder 


sister, do let us have flowers. Nothing is so productive of a | 


good appetite as fresh flowers, wild ones especially, with the 


cool green leaves. Do not despair if you have but one or two | 
to spare out of a scanty window garden. Put those in a_ 


slender vase rising out of your fruit dish filled with rosy ap- 
ples; or lay them as a boutonnié¢re before father, mother, or 
Tommy, who is just down stairs after a siege of sore throat. 
If you live in the country you can always get the beautiful 


clusters of pine, or of other evergreen. For the home table, | 


more than for any other use, we would counsel the keeping of 
flowers through the winter in our sitting-rooms. They are 
certainly lovely in our windows, giving brightness and beauty 


to all without as well as within; for the home table they are | 


more than lovely, they shed a Christian influence over every 
thought and act. 

One thing do remember, to have your home, every-day- 
table, just as attractive as the one to which you invite your 
honored guest. It pays to exert one’s self for one’s family. 
They never lose sight of it. Ten to one if the honored guest, 
tired with social courtesies will not forget you in a day, or 
only remember your little affair as a debt to be paid back 


some time. We do not under-estimate the duty of hospitality, | 


—Christ enjoined it upon us,—but we do think we are more 


likely to err in the lack of the courtesy toward our own house- | 


holds. Be hospitable to them, we pray,—thereby some of you 
may entertain angels unawares. 

And, next sweet duty, oh, dear brother or sister of the 
household of Christ, do invite lovingly to your happy home 
table, those who are sorry, who are struggling, who are deso- 


late. Brighten life enough for them to see that God is in it, | 
and help them to be willing to arise and struggle on. Let | 


them see that one family believes in them; is sorry for them, 
lovesthem. You will enjoy it with them; you cannot help it. 


You are made in the image of Christ, and nothing can pre- | 


vent you from feeling His blessing thrill your lives. Eat to- 
gether, as Christians should, in all love and unity. 

A book might be written on this subject. Stop, pen! more 
than the limit is reached. 


—Margaret Sidney. 


Miss ALICE FLETCHER, the student of Indian household cus- 
toms, says that among the Sioux, when one family borrows a kettle 
from another, it is expected that when the kettle is returned a small 
portion of the food that has been cooked in it will be left in the 
bottom. The language has a particular word to designate this 
remnant. “Should this custom be disregarded by any one, that 
person would never be able to borrow again, as the owner must 
always know what was cooked in her kettle.” A white woman, on 
one occasion, returned a scoured kettle, intending to teach a lesson 
in cleanliness; but her act became the talk of the camp as a fresh 


example of the meanness of whites. 
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WHILE ROCKING THE CRADLE. 


I’d rocked the baby’s cradle all day long, 
When waking, I had sung him many a song; 
To-night, though I was weary and he slept, 
Beside the little cradle I was kept; 

I knew that if I left him he would wake, 
And hours more to soothe him it would take. 


This evening I had longed to be away 

With dear old friends, that were so bright and gay, 
And wished that Baby, though I loved the dear, 
Would not always keep me watching here. 


I fear that I was murmuring at my lot, 

While blessings were by me just then forgot ; 

And, while I heard the bells from clock towers chime 
Their strokes, I counted off as wasted time. 

But all at once the clock bell seemed to say, 

‘*This is a precious time for thee to pray.” 


And so surprised was I at what it said, 
Unthinking, toward the tower I turned my head, 
And murmured, in an absent sort of way, 

“‘ What is this thing for which I ought to pray?” 
And down the last vibration, soft and mild, 

Fell floating, floating, saying, ‘‘ For the child.” 


Then down along the wooded path, where night 
Lay darkly spread, I saw a garment white 
Upon a little form, that slowly made 

Its way beneath the poplars’ heavy shade. 

**O, Heaven!” I cried; for, lo! the little one 
Who wandered there was my own precious son. 


And out into the night I would have fled 

To bring him back; but, lo! a soft voice said, 
“Thou can’st not call him back, he would not come, 
For he is journeying toward his distant home. 


But watch him, as along life’s way he goes, 
And see if thou can’st save him from its woes.” 
The way was dark and rough for baby feet, 
A thousand terrors would my darling meet. 


I saw him stumble, fall, and in despair, 

My heart sent up to God one earnest prayer; 
And from the darkness issued forth a light— 

A blessed angel, clad in robes of white, 

Who lifted up the little fallen child, 

And in his tear-stained face she sweetly smiled. 


Then on she sent him all alone once more; 

I cried, lest he should stumble as before; 
“O, God! my God! my soul imploreth Thee 
To save him from the ills I cannot see.”’ 


And, lo! the path was lined on either side 
With angel forms and faces glorified, 

Whose radiant light was like the light of day, 
And I rejoiced that he could see the way. 


But, lo! ’twas not a child that journeyed on,— 
Behold! a youth to manhood nearly grown! 
And now, from out the angel lighted way, 

He turned aside and oft was prone to stray; 
The dreary woodland and the wild beast’s cave 
Dismayed him not, he was so strong and brave. 


“Dear Lord,” I cried, ‘‘ have mercy now, I pray, 
And keep his feet from straying from Thy way.” 
And, lo! another angel band arose 

To warn him of the forest and its woes. 


Again I prayed that angels might be given 
To guard him to the very gate of heaven,— 
To turn him ever more away from sin, 
That he, at last, with joy might enter in. 


I felt that I could plead for him for aye,— 
E’en from his birth until his dying day,— 
Knowing that mortal prayer, e’en all life long, 
Could never make the angel guard too strong. 


Then I, awaking from the vision fair, 
Looked for my baby—he was sleeping there ; 
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And now, day after day, while sitting by, 
I never breathe a murmur or a sigh. 


Thus, when I hear the clock bells sweetly chime, 
I do not feel they mark the wasted time ; 

For now the blessed ringing of the bells, 

Hour after hour, of prayer to Heaven tells. 


Now all along the baby’s pathway stand 

A blessed host—a guardian angel band. 

And never more shall cease the mother’s prayer, 
That God, in His great love, will keep them there. 


__—Mary W. Gleason. 


SENSIBLE PARAGRAPHS PICKED UP IN PASSING. 


REMEDY FOR BURNS. 

or slight burns, cover all the injured parts with a layer of pow- 
der:i soda. For deeper burns, but where the skin is not broken, 
dip ‘nen rags in a solution made by dissolving about one-third of 
ano ince of the soda in a pint of water, lay the rags on, and keep 
ther: moist with the solution. 
sup; uration (formation of pus), apply the rags in the same way, 
keeping them moist, but frequently exchange them when dry for 
fres!; ones, and carefully wash off, with the soda solution, any 
matier that has accumulated underneath, so that it may not be 
absorbed into and poison the blood. 


EATING LEMONS. 

A sood deal has been said through the papers about the health- 
fulness of lemons. The latest advice is how to use them so that 
they will do the most good, as follows: Most people know the 
benctit of lemonade before breakfast, but few know that it is more 
than doubled by taking another at night also. The way to get the 
beticr of the bilious system, without blue pills or quinine, is to take 
the juice of one, two or three lemons, as appetite craves, in as much 
ice water as makes it pleasant to drink without sugar before going 
ed. In the morning, on rising, at least a half hour before 
breakfast, take the juice of one lemon ina goblet of water. This 
will clear the system of humor and bile with efficiency, without any 
of the weakening effects of calomel or congress water. People 
should not irritate the stomach by eating lemons clear. 


Some one writes to the New York 77mes that this is the best 
way to make coffee: Buy the best coffee and grind it to the con- 
sistency of ordinary corn meal. Into a French teapot put an ounce 
of coffee for every person. One pound of coffee will make 16 cups, 
ani no more. Have everything clean, and as soon as the water in 
the ‘ea-kettle begins to boil, moisten the coffee gently, and leave it 
to soak and swell for three minutes; then add a little more water; 
dont be ina hurry; continue to add water until you have obtained 
not more than a large coffee cupful of the extract. If carefully 
done, the entire virtue of the coffee will be in the cupful of liquor 
at the end of five minutes. For four persons use a quart of pure 
mi], and have it piping hot; heat the large cups by pouring into 
them hot water; now divide the coffee into the four cups, each of 
which will be one-quarter full; fill with the boiling milk. 


TABLE MANNERS. 
part of table manners should be the conversation. By mutual 
consent, every one should bring only the best that is in him to the 
tabic. There should be the greatest care taken in the family circle 
to tlk of only agreeable topics at meals. The mutual forbearance 
whi-h prompts the neat dress, the respectful bearing, the delicate 
hab’: of eating, the attention to table etiquette, should also make 
the mind put on its best dress, and the effort of any one at a meal 
shoud be to make himself or herself as agreeable as possible. No 
one should show any haste in being helped, any displeasure at 
being left until the last. It is always proper at an informal meal 
to ask for a second cut, to say that rare or underdone beef is more 
to your taste than the more cooked portions, to ask for another 
glass of champagne or sherry. But one never asks twice for soup 
or fish; one is rarely helped twice at dessert. These dishes, also 
sala, are supposed to admit of but one helping. 


For very severe burns, followed by | 
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DISH WASHING. 


How IT MAY BE DONE DECENTLY AND IN ORDER. 


T is quite possible to imagine the 
derisive sniff with which this 
title will be greeted by nine out 
of ten of your readers; very 
good, it is to the interest of 
the tenth reader that I address 
myself. 

Dish washing is unquestion- 
ably prosaic, but it need not be 
quite so awfully awful as in many 
households it is. To wash dishes 
expeditiously and _ thoroughly, 
one needs hot water, plenty of 
wiping towels, and brains. Yes, 

one can even dispense with soap in emergency, but only by 

beginning at the beginning—and beginning properly. 

In the first place it is always best to set on the stove, when 
the meal is served, a potfull of water; not relying upon the 
tea-kettle, which is apt to be found unexpectedly drained by 
somebody, who “didn’t know it was dish-water”—as though 
water intended for dishes underwent at once some occult 
change in consistency or color, which change that particular 
kettle full was so remiss as to neglect. A very good way in 
summer, when the hot kitchen makes dish washing a torment 
of the inferno, is to fill an iron pot and cover closely, when 
the water will absorb all the heat of the waning fire, and one 
comes out from the dining-room to a cool kitchen and plenty 
of hot water. 

In passing, let me say: This is an excellent method of 
cooling a hot oven when too much heat is browning cake or 
bread and preventing its rising. Set one or two pots of cold 
water in the holes over the oven, and the result is speedy. 

All plates, small dishes or platters from which anything 
greasy has been removed should be scraped carefully when 
taken from the table, that as little food matter as possible be 
introduced into the water. 

A bottle of crude yellow ammonia and a soap shaker should 
be used for economy’s sake, since a few drops of the former 
softens the water and lends an agreeable lustre to silver and 
china, as well as overcoming the offensive dish-water aroma, 
which is one of the inevitable evils of a slatternly “washing 
up.” A smaller pan or basin should receive the silver and 
glass ware, after which the tea or coffee cups and saucers 
may be disposed of before pouring this water over the plates, 
which have meantime been undergoing a preliminary soak in 
the great pan. The larger pan is better made of pressed tin as 
a seam anywhere will retain bits of impure sediment. 

The glass, silver and cups should be washed and wiped, 
hot, out of the soapy water, without rinsing; the polish is much 
better. Many housekeepers depend upon a dual rinsing and 
then drain upon crash towels on table or tray. The objection 
to this is that a sensitive touch at once detects rough streaks 
upon the otherwise smooth surface. To keep the dish-water 
hot do not pour in any cold water until the dishes are im- 
mersed, as they will usually absorb sufficient heat to make 
the water bearable to the hands. It is preferable to wash 
with a dishcloth in the hand as the dishes may be so much 
more deftly and quickly disposed of; still, if a dishmop is in- 
dispensable, one may be quickly improvised. 

Take a stick suitable for a handle, twelve inches in length. 
Cut a groove about one inch from the end; next take a ball 
of coarse cotton twine, cut into lengths of a quarter of a 
yard and lay around the stick, with the middle of the strands 
against the groove. Wind a wire tightly about the twine, giv- 
ing it a sharp twist at the ends, which will press the twine into 
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the groove. Last, shake down the twine, mop-fashion, and 
wind strongly with cord to keep it from flopping about when 
in use. This is ezsily kept clean and will last a long time. 

For pots and spiders special provision is made in the clean- 
ers made of rings and links. These are not pleasant to 
handle but remove all adhesive and greasy matters easily and 
well. As soon as pudding dish or vegetable pot is emptied, 
water should be put in, that when dish-washing time arrives 
there be no needless delay in waiting to “soak up,” nor a 
hasty scratching off of tin in removing the dried mixture. It 
is a great mistake to use vinegar and salt in cleaning a brass 
kettle, as the corrosion of the acid turns it black as soon as 
set aside. The best cleansing medium is a flannel cloth wet 
in hot suds; rub this, with soap (soft, if you have it) and 
plunge into wood ashes; with this scour briskly your brass 
which, like all metals, will take a high polish more readily if 
warm. Ashes taken warm from the fire are also more effective. 
After scouring, wash quickly in clean suds and wipe thor- 
oughly dry before putting away. With this carea brass kettle 
may be used daily, even in a damp climate, for boiling vege- 
tables, which are to be mashed, and without anything more 
than a “rub-over” with ashes every day or two, present a 
shining, yellow face year in and year out. 

The very thought of ashes makes your hands feel rough, 
does it not? A little glycerine and alcohol lotion, or washing 
the hands in corn or oatmeal and water, without soap, will 
remedy all actual unpleasantness. 

In washing milkpans, particularly if milk has “loppered” 
in them, they should first be washed in cold water and then in 
two or three scalding waters, using no soap. The tidy New 
England house-mother pours hot water into each pan, setting 
the next into it, until a large number are piled up and steam- 
ing together. What the especial virtue is in this steaming 
process I cannot say. 

To return to dish washing proper: Many dip in their plates, 
one at a time; the objection to this is, constant cooling and 
necessary re-heating of the water. On the other hand, if the 
temperature is too high the enamel of ordinary ware is apt to 
“check,” as it does in standing in a hot oven. Here is where 
brains will come in admirably. Keep your dish-water hot, 
but not too hot. The law of expansion holds good with china 
as with glass, only in a lesser degree, and it is well to show an 
ignorant maid that any glazed ware should be dipped into hot 
water in such a manner that the inner and outer surface may 
receive the heat of the water and expand together. A young 
girl, who was a great pet of her father’s, had a rather amusing 
experience in preparing breakfast one cold winter morning. 
Having neglected to warm the platter on which she was to 
serve the steak, she laid it on the cold dish which she set on 
the hot stove hearth to heat. This resulted in the platter 
popping in two pieces, the meat and gravy going on to the 
floor just as the door opened and the father put his head in to 
ask about breakfast. ‘The amateur cook started toward him, 
slipped in the gravy and fell headlong into his arms, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh papa, I’ve made a skating rink of the kitchen.” 

Very rare table service is often ruined by the thoughtless- 
ness of mistress as well as maid. In one instance that occurs 
to me, boiling custard was poured into an expensive cut-glass 
dish and the cover put on. In another case a beautiful carafe 
was set on the ice, and filled with hot lemonade “to cool 
quick.” How many times does Delia come in with some 

fragile ware, exclaiming glibly, “It just kem in two in me 
hand, and me never doin’ nothin’ at all to it!” The longer I 
live the plainer it seems that it takes more brains to be a good 
housekeeper than for any other calling ; because you cannot 
think in one direction, but must have your wits all: around. 

Since the necessity often arises for setting a pot or black- 
ened stew-pan on the kitchen table, have your tinner tack 


securely a square of zinc on the corner nearest the sto 


wood of the table requires a great outlay of strength, and t! 
is often left with a disfiguring “ pot mark.” 

Dish towels and cloths should be scalded out daily after | 
morning work is “done up,” and, if possible, put in the su 


There is no such certain cure for a poor circulation; the c 
stant and varied exercise with hands in hot water sending | 


tells me her fingers are never so supple as on Monday mo 


washing be done decently and in order. 
—Trebor O 


RUGS IN PLACE OF CARPETS. 


Before another 20 years shall have passed away we venture 
predict that there will scarcely be a room in the city which will 
covered from end to end and side to side with thick impenetra! 


as a fact that health demands movable floor coverings, or, fail 
these, coverings which can be cleansed daily. The ancients und 


with their mosaic pavements and the absence of all that wo: 


lent moments conceived the possibility of saving himself 
trouble of shaking his carpet by fixing it to the floor, and althou 


good deal of common sense in this respect. 


against the enervation of modern homes; thence they passed 


no longer sleep (at least sensible people do not) in four post | 
steads, with woolen curtains drawn closely round them; they « 


cumbered with voluminous folds of velvet and of rep, and, going 
stage further, they are beginning to realize that floors and their c 
erings are important factors in the question of hygiene. 

Rugs are certainly free from many of the most serious ob): 
tions to carpets, even when they are fixed upon the floor, whic! 
our estimation they never ought to be. It is possible to wash \ 
all around them, to remove the dust from the corners of the ro: 
and even under the edges of the rug itself. But such a conditio: 
affairs is still far from satisfactory. There is always more or |: 
dirt about a stationary carpet, in any room that is much lived 
and the best house-maids in the world cannot rid an immova 
rug of dust as readily on the floor as they could off it. Cary 
ought, as a matter of health, to be taken up once a week, laid 01 
a line and thoroughly beaten, but where is the household wh: 
this rule is enforced? 

The growing conviction of the superiority of rugs to carpets 
shown in the newest houses, in many of which the floors are « 
pressly arranged with stained borders, a parquet flooring, whic! 
is possible to leave entirely uncovered. What a boon this is 
persons of small means! Nothing eats into a small sum of moi 
for house-furnishing more disastrously than a carpet. It is use|: 
to buy a cheap one; cheap carpets are never of any use, and | 
price of a good one is a formidable consideration. This is anot! 
argument in favor of rugs—cheap rugs wear a great deal bet 
than cheap carpets, for the obvious reason that they are |! 


legitimate wear and tear.—Mew York Times. 


Black marks on this may be easily removed, while the s { 


blood to the extremities swiftly and freely, and neuralgia \ | 
fly before it. A young lady, who is an enthusiastic piani-:, 


carpet. Apart from all fashion and all theory, it will be recogniz: 


have harbored dust, and in doing so disease. The luxurious nati: 
of the East, the inventor of carpets, never even in his most inio- 


we cannot credit him with any exalted ideas of cleanliness in |, 
domestic arrangements, we must at least concede that he showed : 


Twenty-five years ago physicians began to enter a protes 


pulled and strained in every direction, and are only subjected | 


One last word as to the healthfulness of dish washii ». 


ing when she has a pan of hot water brought into the sun. y 
breakfast room and “takes Katie’s place washing up 1 ¢ 
breakfast things.” Do not be afraid of it, only let your di.| 


stood this perfectly. Socrates waxed eloquent in describing what 
a house should be, how needful air and sunshine and cleanlines 
were for health, and imagination calls up the interiors of that time 


detail ; the more enlightened entered upona sort of crusade agains: 
floor covering, and declared that infectious diseases were harbor: «| 
in the woolen hangings and carpets of their well-to-do patients qui: 
as surely as amid the squalor and filth of overcrowdedalleys. Peop!« 


even recognizing the desirability of leaving their windows uni:- 
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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 
Kerr vo HousE WELL on TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How IT Has 


BEEN Done. How tr May BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BE!) POT PIE--LEG OF MUTTON—TWO ROASTS—SEVERAL 
WHOLESOME ECONOMICAL DISHES. 


HEN Molly had cut the steak | 
into finger lengths, she floured 
the pieces lightly, and put an 
iron saucepan that held about 
three quarts on the stove, and | 
when it was hot dropped in the | 
fat of the steak, then the meat, 
and left them to fry at the 
bottom of the saucepan. 

“T should think that would 
burn,” said Mrs. Lennox. 
“No, because the meat fat 
is there; but it has to brown | 
very quickly, or the meat will | 
be hard; that is why I let the 
saucepan get so hot. Now I want a carrot, an onion anda 
turnij) —all of medium size.” 

“] have only small onions.” 

“'Two of those, then.” 

Molly washed and then began to peel them—the turnip 
thick. the carrot very thin. 

“What can do?” asked Mrs. Lennox. 

“You can chop that suet very fine, taking away all skin 
and veins.” 

Molly cut the vegetables into slices a quarter of an inch 
thick. made piles of half a dozen slices of carrot, then cut 
across them at even distances; it was more quickly done 
than the usual hit or miss way, and they looked far better; 
the turnip she did the same, and then she stirred the meat 
round, which was sending a savory odor through the house. 
The peeled onion she dropped in water, and then, with hands 
still in the water, cut it across at equal distances all the way 
through, then across again. 

“\\Vhat are you doing that in water for?” 

“It prevents the odor clinging so much to the hands, and 
also mitigates its power to make me weep.” As she spoke 
she took all the vegetables to the saucepan, dropped them in 
and stirred them quickly round, and then poured two 
kitchen cups of boiling water on the whole, and seasoned it 
with 1 teaspoonful of salt and a quarter one of pepper. 

“] want to watch that come to the boil, and then put it 
where it will just simmer.” ' 

She had covered the saucepan close, and then turned to 
Mrs. Lennox. The suet in her unaccustomed hands was still 
far {rom chopped fine, and the warmth of the kitchen had 
made it clog together. Mollie said, “If suet gets soft while 
beine chopped, shake a little flour into it, also flour the chop- 
ping <nife. When chopping it in winter for mincemeat, I let 
it ge: well frozen.” She chopped vigorously as she spoke, 
and | was soon so fine as to look like tapioca. She then 
turn: | to the saucepan, which had reached the boiling-point, 
and « rew it aside, carefully changing the position until it just 
simmered. She then pointed out to Mrs. Lennox the little 
sizzling round the edge of the saucepan, barely perceptible, 
and ‘old her that it should cook no faster. 

“at that doesn’t appear to be cooking at all.” 

“Ch, yes! and meat stewed so will always be tender. If 
you ike we can go to the sewing now, as it is too soon to 
make the crust.” 
She went up stairs and sewed till five o’clock, chatting the 


while, Mrs. Lennox expatiating on the privations of the whole 
family ; and Molly could well understand how it came about, 
with a poor, weary mother sewing strenuously to make the 
children look well, and understanding so little of domestic 
economy that she did not see that, by a different mode of 
living, she would save enough in the month either to buy new 
clothes or to lessen her own incessant labor by getting help. 
Nor could Molly at this time make any suggestion. 

At five o’clock Molly took a cup of the suet, and a scant 
two cups of flour, with a level teaspoonful of salt, tossed all 
together in a bowl, then made a hole in the center, and poured 
in half a cup of cold water, guéck/y and /ight/y made it into 
a dough with a knife, adding a few drops of water to bind the 
crumbs; there was no pressure, no attempt at kneading, and 
the dough was soft, but not sticky; then she turned it on the 
floured pastry board, and rolled it quickly; it formed a fairly 
good round shape, an inch thick, and somewhat larger than 
the top of the saucepan. She laid it on the top of the meat 
and vegetables, after tasting the gravy to see if it was sea- 
soned enough. 

“You see it forms a sort of lid to the stew, which must now 
be put forward, as the cold crust has cooled it, till it boils 
again, or the crust will be heavy.” She placed it in the hottest 
spot as she spoke. 

“But do you mean to say that crust will be light without 
baking powder?” 

“Ves, quite light; if it is made quickly, rolled only once— 
just as you would biscuit dough, only not so soft—brought 
quickly to the boiling point when in the saucepan, and then 
kept gently simmering an hour, not allowed to soak in the 
gravy without cooking. But if you choose you can add bak- 
ing powder, it makes a much more crumbly crust. Made as 
I have made it, it is considered very wholesome and nour- 
ishing, as beef fat and wheaten flour are two of the best kinds 
of food; lard and flour and baking powder is by no méans so 
wholesome a combination. When dishing it, cut the top crust 
pie fashion and lay it round the meat.” 

“Well, ‘the proof of the pudding is in the eating,’ and if it 
is fairly good I shall be so glad to have some dish that is a 
change from our routine, and it is after all easy enough,” said 
Mrs. Lennox, washing potatoes for the oven. 

“Oh, quite! it only needs strict attention to the ////e points, 
the slow simmering and the seasoning; the browning at first 
is not necessary, although it is better looking and better 
flavored by taking that little trouble.” 

“Ah, my dear, it is the ///#/e trouble, that seems nothing 
to you, that makes so much difference to a busy woman 
like me.” 

“If you like this dish, I have several others that I think 
you may find both very cheap and very nice, and I shall be 
very glad at any time to come over and give you a helping 
hand in the kitchen. And, by the by, this suet crust is the 
foundation for several good puddings,—rolled out and spread 
with jam, and boiled one hour and a half as a roly-poly, it is 
excellent; with a cup of currants added, before wetting the 
flour and suet, it makes the “ spotted Dick” dear to English 
children; or, in place of currants, the juice of a lemon and 
the grated rind of two, with half a cup of sugar, makes a nice 
plain lemon pudding, but long, steady boiling is absolutely 
necessary to lightness. Excuse my telling you all this, but 
you know I am so fond ofcooking, I can’t help it.” 

“Tam much obliged. I liké to hear all about it, even if I 
can’t do the things.” - 

“Now, about that leg of mutton, I propose you roast the 
loin end to-morrow, and there will be a little left cold, which 
you will not use on Monday, but cook the other half—have it 
boiled, with caper sauce, or roasted.” 

“T will boil it, for that is a dish we all like, only, what to do 
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like it, we never have it.” 

“Tuesday, you will have the remains of the Sunday roast 
and the remains of Monday’s boiled mutton, and I will run 
in and show you how to make a nice dish of them; but be 
sure to boil the half leg in only just enough water, and very 
slowly, and keep the broth; if you boil a turnip and onion 
with it, it will be all the better for broth and meat.” 

“Thank you; that sounds like a great improvement on hot 


meat Sunday and cold Monday and Tuesday. What about, 


that kidney? I have’nt an idea how to cook it.” 

“ Soak it in salt and water an hour; cut it in pieces half an 
inch thick, leaving out the core; flour them; put them ina 
saucepan with half a tablespoonful of butter and a thin slice 
of onion, unless it is disliked; let them fry five minutes, then 
add half a teacup of boiling water, and stand the saucepan 
where it will just simmer ten minutes—if you leave it longer 
the kidney will be hard. I like to have it served on toast, but 


that is optional; only be sure it is served as soon as cooked, 
and with quite hot plates.” 

“Thank you ever so much. 
breakfast, I’ve no doubt.” 

“T hope you will too,” said Molly. 

“T dare say I shall, thanks to you.” 

Molly hurried home, for she had her own dinner to attend 
to; and to-night she was going to go over her accounts and 
convince Harry that “Ten Dollars is Enough” to pay all the 
weekly expenses they are likely to incur. 


Mr. Lennox will enjoy his 


CHAPTER IX. 
VEAL CUTLETS, BREADED. 

When Molly reached home it was nearly six. Marta had 
followed directions fairly well, but Molly had taken the pre- 
caution to do everything she could before leaving home. She 
had herself cut half the veal cutlets into neat pieces, the size 
of a large oyster, leaving the rest for her pie, pounded each, 
squeezed on it a few drops of lemon juice, and piled one upon 
the other, and told Marta to leave them so an hour or two, 
then bread them exactly as she had done the lamb chops. 
She had also cut some /¢/zn slices of breakfast bacon, taken 
off the rind and dark inner skin very thinly; and now, having 
let the frying-pan get quite hot, she put the bacon in it. As 
soon as it looked clear she turned it; it curled up, and when 
it had been in the pan about three minutes, she took it out 
and laid in the cutlets; the half a dozen pieces left room to 
turn them about comfortably. 

“You see, Marta, I don’t drop these into deep fat, because 
veal is a meat that requires long cooking, and is one of the 
few things I think better fried, or rather ‘ sauté,’ in this way, 
with only enough fat to cook them, but it is much more trouble 
to do than the frying in boiling fat.” 

The cutlets took nearly ten minutes to fry a nice brown on 
one side, because, although the pan was kept at a good heat, 
she had to guard against burning. Then each piece was 
turned, and, when quite brown, (it took nearly ten minutes 
more to get so) taken up and put on the dish, and the bacon 
round it. Molly took the pan to the table, poured off the 
fat, which was dark, and put in the pan a dessertspoonful of 
butter and a scant one of flour, set them on the stove, and let 
them melt and brown a little; then she drew the pan aside, 
and poured a small cup of the hot soup they were going to 
have for dinner into it, and stirred till smooth, mashing ‘all 
the brown clinging gravy with the back of her spoon. She 
explained to Marta that, if the soup had not been at hand, 
water and pepper and salt would have been used; or, if there 
was oyster liquor in the house, to use that and water in equal 
parts. 


“Now take in the soup, Marta,—and while that is on the 


table, let this gravy boil a few seconds, then pour it t! 
the strainer into the dish with the cutlets; don’t let 
longer, or it will get too thick.” 

After dinner, Harry told Molly that one of the gen: 
on the cars, a friend of the Winfields’, had spoken 
about joining a dramatic reading club, of which he wa: 
dent, and said his wife was coming to invite Molly. 
don’t think we can afford it, dear.” 

“Would you like it,” asked Molly, quickly. 

“Oh, I don’t know! Yes, I think it might bright. 
winter a bit.” 

“Well, we will see after my accounts are audited. | 
want to ask you how you consider you have fared this 

“ Admirably,—so well, that I’m afraid of the account 

“Vou need not be. Now I want you to listen while 
over the bill of fare for the week.” 

Harry nodded in amused good humor, and smoked o; 
fortably. 

“On Monpay we had chicken salad, etc., for lunch. 
ner—Roast shoulder of lamb, potatoes, cabbage, ma: 
tomato salad, and peaches and cream. 

“Turspay.—Breakfast—Breaded chops, baked po 
corn muffins.” 

Harry nodded assent to each item as Molly turn 
bright eyes on him to make sure he was giving attentir 


“ Tugspay.—Dinner—Oysters, steak, ragout of lamb, s: 
| potatoes, Lima beans, cheese canapées and lemon pie. 


“ lamb, poached 
and soufflé bread. Dénner—Tomato cream soup, roast 
of lamb, chicken croquettes, stewed onions and poi 


| peach pudding. 
“ THursDAY.—Breakfast—Lamb chops broiled, egys, 


mato salad, stewed potatoes, muffins. Dénner—Fried + 
beef @ /a mode, cones of carrots and turnips, mashed pot 
lettuce salad, cheese fritters, amber pudding. 

“Fripay.-—-Breakfast—Brown hash, poached eggs, 
bread, baked potatoes. Dénner—Bisque of clams, bx 
gratin, chicken rissoles, cauliflower, potatoes, tomato 
custard pie. 

SaTURDAY.—Breakfast—Scalloped clams, cauliflow: 
elet, pop overs, stewed potatoes. Déinner—Clear souj 
cutlets, mashed potatoes, cabbage, macaroni, apple puc! 

“ And to-morrow’s breakfast and dinner, though not : 
is paid for so I add that :” 

“ Sunpay.—Breakfast—Broiled bacon, poached eggs. 
fins. 
creamed onions, tomato salad, peach compote and cust 

Molly concluded her list with rather a triumphant 
one who knows she has achieved what she set out to ci 


“Yes, Molly, we have had all those good breakfas'. : 


dinners, and I’m afraid to think of the work you have 
cook all that. Let me look at your poor little hands.” 
She held them towards him. They were white and 
ever. 
“Nevertheless,” he said, pressing them between hi 
“T feel such a selfish brute to let you do it.” 
“Nonsense! I like it. Why, didn’t I always go t 
Welles’ house the day after a cooking lesson, and rep: 


whole lesson, when I hadn’t the satisfaction of seein: 


share the good things I made, because we were boa 
And didn’t she and I repeat every failure until we 
right? Those were the days when I had backach 
headaches, because I was so anxious to succeed and fa 
often; but zow it is all at my fingers’ ends, and n 
trouble than the simplest cooking—far less, indeed; it 
a little more time and makes more washing up for ‘i 
and if we had a large family and I had other duties, | 
not give so much time; nor would it be right to overwo: 


Dinner—Clear soup, chicken pie, mashed po’ 
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girl (o cater to our tastes; but in a tiny house like this, with | 
two or even four people, there’s no question of overwork for 
either mistress or maid.” 

“Bat even your time, dear, oughtn’t to be sacrificed to give 
me good dinners.” 

«\ , nor will it be; but what is my time good for, except 
to make your income go as far as it will? I get all the time 
to read want; Iam not fond of plain sewing; and as clothes 
read) made can now be bought so good and cheap, I don’t | 
mean to do more than keep the buttons sewed on,”—here she 
smiled as she thought of the favorite grievance,—* the stock- 
ings well darned, and everything mended; so you'll never | 
have the satisfaction of seeing me stitching long white seams, 
nor wcara shirt made by me.” 
ink heaven!” ejaculated Harry. 

_ nowadays, I consider real waste of time. And 


then |'ve no gift for fancy work, pretty as the modern version | 


of it ‘s. so I'd like to know what I should do with the whole | 


day i’ | didn’t do something in the kitchen ? 


I expect, when | 


Mari: is trained, never to spend more than an hour and a | 
half cach day there, and an hour besides for the other little | 


houschold duties, that leaves a margin for visiting, reading, 
and the sewing I may have.” 

“Very well, Molly dear; that programme sounds very easy, 
but whether it works in practice I don’t know.” 
-erything depends on Marta,—if she shows intelligence 


and cares to learn, things will go as I have planned after the | 


first nonth; but supposing she actually never proves capable 
of dving the cooking alone, I shall simply make up my mind 
to spend the hour between five and six every day in the 
kitchen. 1 shan’t like to do it, because it ought not to be 
necessary, but one has to accept some shortcoming with any 
servant, and I would sooner this than some others; but to 
make it worth while to keep her under those circumstances, 
she must be very good in otherthings. There! I’m talking in- 
steal of attending to business,” said Molly; “here is an 


account of our expenditure.” 

Monday—Meat and sundries, ‘ - $2.90 

Yeast, 4 o2 
Steak, ‘ 30 

Lima beans, . ‘ 05 
\Wednesday—Extra milk for soup, 04 
Thursday—Smelts, ‘ 10 

Milk for soup, 04 

Clams, . 15 
Soup bone, . 15 

Saturday—Veal cutlets, 144 pounds, . ‘ 2 
Chicken, ‘ ‘ 50 

Extra butter, ‘ 2 
Milk for week, ‘ . ‘ 56 
Ice, 100 . 40 
Fuel, . : ‘ 50 


$7.19 
\iolly had added to the supplies she had ordered for the 


mouth, which, it will be remembered, amounted to $9.86, the | 


foll wing articles : 


Lemons, . 20 
Carrots, turnips, onions, . 36 
Apples, ‘ ‘ 40 

$1.36 


Which brought the amount to $11.22; 
$2.50, added to $7.19, made the week’s expenditure $9.99. 


* Now, although that amount has been spent this week, you 


| 
| must remember that of several of the articles bought, a little 


is left, and I have not to begin this week without a scrap in 
the house as I had last,” explained Molly. ‘We only need 
ice a week or two longer, but when that need ceases we shall 
need more fuel, but I think a dollar a week a// the year round 
will average ice and fuel, so I shall allow that. We shall use 
two dollars a week for a few weeks, but barely fifty cents the 
rest of the year.” 

Molly laid the accounts before her husband as she finished, 
and he gravely looked them over. 

“ And if, this month, I come out even five cents ahead, we 
may count ourselves safe, for buying in the very small quan- 
tities I am now doing is an extravagant way. But I wanted to 
make sure my ‘ paper housekeeping’ would work in practice.” 

There was rather an anxious look in Harry’s eyes as he 
read over the accounts. He was afraid Molly had sadly mis- 
calculated, and he hated to prove her at fault, although he 
loved to poke fun at her. 

“What’s the matter?” asked his wife, starting up and look- 
ing over his shoulder. 

“Only, dear, if you remember, we had chicken in one form 
or other several times this week, but there is only one chicken 
counted, and that is to-day. Also, lamb chops we have had 
several times.” He glanced up at her deprecatingly, for he 


| felt such criticism ungracious yet necessary, but Molly was 


quite serene. 

“The box of chicken in Monday’s bill was all I’ve used; 
the chops also were from Monday. ‘There’s one thing, though, 
I will call your attention to, and that is, that the most expen- 
sive meal we had was the steak, yet people who use steak 


| every day are supposed to live p/ainZy and economically.” 


“Then we come out wonderfully, I acknowledge.” 

“This week, of course, Marta has simply seen how I want 
things done; next week I want her to actually do the cooking 
from receipts. Do you think you can stand last week’s dinners 
all over again?” 

“Of course, my dear, why not? 

“'That’s well, because if I teach her new things before she 
has learnt these thoroughly, she will get confused. I want to 
feel that there are a few things I can absolutely trust her to 
do. Then I can go on to fresh fields, so you may have things 
that are difficult to cook rather oftener than I like, till Marta 
is capable.” 

“] shall not object to aid in Marta’s education so far,” said 
Harry. 


CHAPTER X. 
DETAILS OF MOLLY’S MANAGEMENT—RECIPES. 

Molly had not entered so fully into matters with Harry as 
she would have done had he been a woman; but as this story 
is to tell, not only what Molly did, but how she did it, I must 
be a little more explicit. 

She found herself on Wednesday with a breast of lamb, 
eight chops, half a box of boned chicken, and a small piece 


one-fourth of which, 


of steak. ‘The chops were good for two breakfasts, the 
| chicken, prepared as for croquettes, would make either eight 
of those, or three croquettes, three rissoles, and some fritters. 
| Now, as eight croquettes for two people would be waste, 
| since they were only an ev/frée, the main dinner being some- 
| thing else, she had no idea of that, but rissoles, fritters and 
croquettes being all prepared alike, and would keep better in 
that way, she made the mixture, and used enough for the 
three croquettes, leaving the rest in the ice-box for use an- 
other day. Part of the chops she would not want to use till 
the end of the week, and to keep them quite sweet she made 
all the fat that had come from the lamb (dripping and trim- 
mings, etc.) boiling hot, then laid the chops in it—seethed 
them, as it were—for one minute, then put them away with 
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measure a gill of strong stock made from bones (Molly had bruised 
be cooked. up the bones from the shoulder of lamb and boiled them down), 
For the clam soup a pint and a half was all that was needed, | and, if you have it, a gill of cream or milk, unless you have oyster 
and the liquor, with half the clams, was all that she used, | 0 Mushroom liquor, when half a gill of cream, and fill Up with 
the rest she scalloped for breakfast either of them (the liquid, of whatever kind, must be just half q 
It was in making no more of each dish than they could eat = goin quantity); pour —- on the butter and yore stis 
pene € vase ea till a thick, smooth sauce; boil five minutes, season highly, and 
and then mix the chicken with it; stir together, and pour it out ona 
was able to have what seemed a surprising ta sil iat and | plate, and put it to get quite cold and firm. If no stock is used, an 
one other thing, allowing nothing whatever to be wasted. The | egg must be stirred into the sauce, moving it a few seconds from 
piece of steak left from Tuesday's dinner was fag end; it was | the fire before adding it, or it will curdle. When it is cold and stiff 
put away, and when the hash was made for Friday morning | put plenty of cracker meal on a board, beat an egg with a tablespoon- 
of the remains of @ /a mode beef, the steak was just the thing | ful of water, cut the chicken mixture into strips, roll it between the 
to add to it. | hands into shapes like wine corks, 2o /arger, put each one into the 
For lunch there had always been enough in the house from | gg, then into the cracker meal, taking care the egg has covered 
dinner the night before. As it was, her plan to put Marta | every part and the meal coats it thoroughly. As each is done. lay 
more on her own responsibility the following week, for | it ona plate of cracker meal. They may be prepared an hour or 
that purpose she had prepared the recipes of the principal | before they fat so hot 
things; and as Marta’s mistakes and difficulties might occur | that bread droppe Strange 
: . : | a few at a time in a frying basket, set it in the hot fat, two minutes 
to others, the working of them out in her hands will be more | “- oe 
| will make them golden brown; if left longer, or made too large, 
The recipes were as follows: 


Risso_es.—Take a little fine paste—any trimmings wil] do—roll 

HasHEeD LamB.—The remains of ragout of lamb, freed from | it as thin as paper, cut it into squares three inches by four, lay on 

bone, chopped, with the vegetables, the gravy, and a teaspoonful | gach a strip as thick as your finger of the chicken mixture, and roll 

of butter and one of Worcestershire sauce added; the whole made | up, wetting the edges of the paste and pressing together, so (hat 

boiling hot, and served on fried bread. | there will be no oozing out; egg and crumb the same as croque‘tcs. 
and fry four minutes. 


{ SouFFLE BREAD.—Two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of flour, in 
which half a teaspoonful of baking powder is sifted; beat yolks CHICKEN FRITTERS.—Making some good batter with a cup of 
and a tablespoonful of butter, melted, together, then add flour and | our sifted, melt a tablespoonful of butter in a scant cup of wary 
Just milk enough to make a wey’ thick batter; adda pinch of salt | water, which pour by degrees to the flour, making a batter thick 
and a teaspoonful of sugar; whip whites of eggs to a firm froth, enough to mask the back of a spoon dipped in it, salt to taste, ard, 
and stir gently in. Have ready a small iron spider (or earthen pan | the /asz thing, the white of an egg well beaten. Make the chicken 
is still better), made hot, with a dessertspoonful of butter also 


: : “ | mixture into balls the size of small walnuts, flatten a little, dip into 
hot, but not so hot as for frying; pour the mixture, which should | 


: : | the batter, and drop from the spoon into very of fat, the same as 
be like sponge cake batter, into the pan, cover with a lid or tin | croquettes. ; 
plate, and set it back of the stove if the fire is good—if slow, it may | P Deemed debs al Gece, Gk Seinen of teks 
be quite forward. When well risen, almost like omelet soufflé, set | P hi ns 
it in the oven five minutes to brown the top; if the oven is cool, | powder sifted wary 
you may very carefully turn it, so as not to deaden it; serve when | of a cup of milk, with be: 
done, under side uppermost. It should be a fine golden brown. sugar, add a pinch by t, vend 
Soufflé bread may be daked in a thick tin, with rather more butter | peaches y 
than enough to grease it, but the oven must be very hot indeed, | mixture, tie a cloth over it, and plunge into fast boiling water; boil 
and it should be paint till thoroughly puffed up, then allowed | one hour, taking care that ebullition ever ceases while the pudding 
to rows . is in the saucepan, or it will be soggy. Serve with cream, or soft 


custard, or hard sauce. 
done, boil one pint of milk in a double boiler, mix two teaspoonfuls | _ PEACH FRITTERs are made by the same recipe, but droppe« by 
(large) of flour with very little milk till smooth, then stir it into the | the spoonful in boiling lard. 
boiling milk; cook ten minutes. To the tomato puta saltspoonful, FRIED SMELTS.—Cleanse and dry them, then dip them in milk, 
scant, of soda, stir well, then rub through a strainer fine enough to | then in flour, shake off superfluous flour, and then egg and cru) 
keep back seeds: add a dessertspoonful of butter to the milk, | them, the same as chops, laying each fish when done on a bed oi 
stirring well, then the tomato, and serve immediately. | cracker meal. Make the lard as hot as for croquettes, and diop 
BREAST OF LAMB, ROASTED.—Take out the bones with a small, | them in five or six at atime. If the lard is hot enough they » il 
sharp knife; put them on to boil with a piece of carrot anda slice | Drown in two minutes. 
of onion, a pint of water and a bay leaf; boil for two hours, till re: | BEEF A LA MopE.—Three pounds of the vein or any Coarse part 
duced to less than half. Roll the breast (it may be seasoned with | of beef that is solid meat, and half a pound of fat pork. Pierce : re 
pepper, salt and chopped parsley before rolling) and skewer it, then | meat in several places with a knife, and into each hole thus made 
brush it over with egg and roll in cracker crumbs; bake in a good | put a strip of pork; lay the beef in an earthen pan, with a bay leat, 
oven an hour and a half, basting often. It should be very well 2 sprig of thyme, four sprigs of parsley, two onions, medium sic. 
browned, but not burnt. When done take it up, put a dessert- | with a clove stuck in each, half a blade of mace, half a carrot and 
spoonful of butter in the pan, which set on the stove, then add a | turnip, a wine glass of cooking sherry, and a gallon of water, with 
scant one of flour; let them brown together, stirring the while; | half a saltspoonful of pepper. The pan should not be much larger 
strain to it the gravy from the bones, stirring quickly to prevent | than the meat, cover closely, using a commen flour and water paste 
lumps, season to taste, add a teaspoonful of lemon juice or vinegar, | round the edges to prevent the steam escaping, and set In a go d 
and pour round the meat. | oven three hours. The wine may be omitted, and a wine glass 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES.—Half a box of boned chicken, or half a | more water added, with a tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
chicken; chop it fine, flavor with a few mushrooms, or a little | and half a one of vinegar. When done take up the meat carefu! Ys 
oyster liquor, or oysters chopped, or a very little ham, or simply a | Strain the gravy, skim and season, and pour it over the meat. Dont 
piece of onion as large as a hazel nut, scalded and chopped very , 2dd the salt till the gravy 1s done, as pork varies so much, you my 
fine, and a teaspoonful of fime/y chopped parsley. In flavoring this | 8¢t it too salt with very little added; you must go by taste. 
(and other dishes) take advantage of what may be in the house CONES OF CARROTS AND TURNIPS.—Boil them separately ‘1 
suitable. Put a tablespoonful of butter in a small saucepan with a | quarters, using white turnips; chop each fine in a chopping bow, 
tablespoonful of flour, stir till they bubble, then put into a half-pint | put a dessertspoonful of butter with them, season with w/// 


TOMATO CREAM SouP.—Put six ripe tomatoes on to stew; when | 
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pepper and salt, then press them into a cone shape—a wine glass 


will answer—and stand them in alternate cones of the yellow carrot | 


and white turnips round the beef @ /a mode or corned beef. 

CueesE FRITTERS.—Grate two ounces of cheese with two des- 
sertspoonfuls of bread crumbs, a half teaspoonful of dry mustard, 
a dessertspoonful of butter, a speck of cayenne and the yolk of an 
egg; pound with a potato masher till smooth and well mixed, then 
procecd as for chicken fritters. 

Ameer PuDDING.—Two eggs, their weight in sugar, butter, flour, 
and the juice and grated peel of one lemon. Beat the yolks, with 
the sugar, lemon juice and butter softened, till very light, sift in 


the four and grated peel, butter a small bow] or mould, pour the | 
| neatly divided into small joints, sprinkling each with a little salt 


mixture in and boil two hours. 

BisQUE OF CLAMS. —For one pint and a half of soup take a dozen 
large clams, stew them fifteen minutes in their own liquor, to which 
water is added to make three gills. Boil three gills of milk, stir 
one dessertspoonful of butter and one of flour in a small saucepan 
till they bubble, then pour the boiling milk quickly on them, stirring 
all the while: stand it aside. Squeeze each clam with a lemon 
squeezer, and you will find little but an empty skin remains; strain 
the clams and liquor to the thick white sauce already made, pressing 
as much juice out as possible, then stir well, bring all to a boil, and 
remove from the fire, while you beat the yolk of an egg with two 
tablespoonfuls of the soup, stir it to the rest and season to taste. 


Take care the soup is boiling hot, yet does not boil after the egg is | 


added. or it will curdle. 

ScALLOPED CLAMS.—Take a sma// cup of the bisque of clams, 
before the egg is added, and save it for the scallop. Scald ten or 
adozen clams, cut out the hard part, chop the rest fine. Butter 
tin scallop shells or little saucers thickly, strew them with bread 
crumbs, put a layer of clams with pepper, a layer of crumbs, and 
enough of the soup to moisten them; then more clams, more pepper 
and crumbs over the top, and then a ¢#7zz covering of the soup, and 
bake a rich brown. Serve a cut lemon with them. Be careful not 
to get too much soup on them,—they should be moist, not wet, and 
be served very hot. Add a little salt if the clams are not salt 
enough, but it is hardly necessary. 


CAULIFLOWER OMELET.—Two eggs, a half cup of cold cauli- | 
flower with the sauce; mash the cauliflower and sauce, beat the | 


yoll's of eggs with it, then beat the whites till they will not slip 


from the dish, and stir them gently in; add pepper and salt, and | 


fry as any other omelet. 

As Mollie had given minute directions to Marta for frying 
omelet already, she did not repeat them in her recipes. When 
Molly had made the brown hash for breakfast, she had laid 
aside some of the nicest slices of the cold @ Za mode beef and 
the gravy for 


Beer AU GRATIN.—Put a layer of bread crumbs in a small dish, | 
then a layer of fat pork cut thin as a wafer, then a layer of beef, | 


on which strew a very little chopped onion and parsley, pepper 
and salt; then another layer of the shaved pork, more beef, and 
cover the top with bread crumbs; over all pour gravy enough 
to moisten it well, and bake slowly one, hour. 

CUSTARD Pigz.—Line the dish with light paste (Molly used what 
was left after making the lemon pie,—puff paste will keep a week), 
beat one egg, mix with a cup of milk and one tablespoonful of 


sugar. pour it into the pie, grate nutmeg over, and bake in an oven | 


that is very hot on the bottom. 
CLrar Soup.—Three pounds of soup meat, or a soup bone 


weighing that; gash the meat well, and put to it three quarts of | 


cold water and three teaspoonfuls of salt, half one of pepper, one 
small carrot, one turnip, one large onion—each must weigh three 


ounces after Peeling; stick one clove in the onion, cut the vege- | 


tables, and, when the meat has slowly boiled two hours, add the 


vegetables and cook three hours more. By slow dotling is meant | 


just a bubble in the center of the pot. Skim just as the meat comes 


to the boil, then throw in half a cup of cold water, take off the scum | 
that will now rise rapidly, adding a little cold water again when it | 
begins to boil. Skim again after the vegetables are in, and, when | 
done, strain. When cold take off the fat, don’t shake the soup, | 


but pour through a clean cloth, all but the sediment, which keep to 
make gravy. It must never boil fast, or it will be cloudy and taste 
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poor. There will be two quarts and a pint of fine, clear soup, if the 
boiling has been so slow as to waste very little. 
CHICKEN Pie.—Put the neck, gizzard and feet, scalded, of a 


chicken in nearly a pint of water with a small spoonful of salt and 


a slice of onion and a piece of carrot as big as your thumb. Let 
them stew s/ow/y till there is not more than a gill of liquid, which 


| strain and put aside; when cold it will be hard jelly. Lay in the 


bottom of a deep oval dish that holds rather more than three 
quarts, about halfa pound of veal cutlet (or beefsteak if you prefer) 


| finely chopped across, yet not made into sausage meat, sprinkle on 


it a scant saltspoonful of salt, and a little pepper, shave nice sweet 
salt pork and put a thin layer of that, then put in the chicken, 


and pepper, and always pile toward the center; when full, chop 
very finely a heaped teaspoonful of parsley, rub a scant saltspoon- 
ful of thyme leaves to fine ‘powder, (this is easily done if they 
are put to stand in a hot place a few minutes before rubbing. 


| taking care they do not burn), add to them a teacup of fine bread 
| crumbs and just one grater of nutmeg, the nutmeg drawn sharp’y 
| once up and down the grater; chop into this a good teaspoonful of 
| butter, and wet all with the yolk of an egg; now adda little salt 
| and pepper, tasting to see when there is enough; make into little 


round balls and drop into the pie wherever there is a chink, and 


| pour over all half a cup of water. Now roll out some rough puff 


paste (made as for lemon pie), cut strips half an inch thick and 
two broad, wet the edges of the dish and lay this round lightly. If 
the chicken is packed in the shape of a dome it will slope from the 


| sides and the paste can be put round the ézs/de edge to make it 


adhere to the dish; wet it slightly, then roll the paste for a cover 
half an inch thick; lay it on, press with your fore finger laid flat to 
form a groove between the chicken and the dish so that the inner 
edge of the under paste adheres to the upper one; don’t press the 
outer edge at all, trim round with a sharp knife, make a good sized 
hole in the center and ornament with twisted paste, or as you 
choose, brush all over with white of egg (not the edges, or they 
will not rise) and bake an hour and a quarter in a good steady oven. 


| Before it is cold pour the gravy made from giblets through the 


hole in the top, using a funnel for the purpose. This pie is ex- 
cellent cold but if made the day before using when made hot, it 
will take quite half an hour to heat through. Lay a paper over to 


protect the crust. 
—Catherine Owen. 
[The next part will show some of Molly's trials and Marta’s 
blunders—why she made them. Also the third hot dinner from 
Mrs. Lennox’s leg of mutton. Also a few good things to make and 
have always at hand to make cooking easy.) 
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THE EVENING HOUR. 


’Tis time to draw the curtains 
And light the evening lamp, 
And put fresh fuel in the grate 
The night is chill and damp. 
*Tis time to find the slippers, 
And leave them over there, 
In the cozy firelight corner, 
Beside the easy chair. 


’Tis time to put the kettle on 
And draw the table out, 

To make the toast and steep the tea. 
(Do hear that baby shout!) 

For all he’s only nine months old, 
He knows a thing or two; 

Do see him laugh and clap his hands, 
He’s playing peek-a-boo ! 

He knows ’tis time to listen 
To a step upon the floor; 

He knows ’tis time to welcome 
A face within the door. 

For all the noisy time of times, 
When frolic leads the van, 

Commend me to the evening time, 
And papa’s “little man.” 


—Mrs. Sarah De W. Gamwell. 
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THE FASHIONS. 


OPENING YEAR CONSIDERATION AND COMMENT. 


UST now there is mysterious talk 
ill of hard times; with the matin 


and failures; the chop is pep- 
pered with margins and collat- 
erals; toast buttered with stocks 
and exchanges,—then a little 


mildly devotes to fashions, and 
a little, just a little shopping, 
until the clock in Trinity spire 
strikes three, for the benefit (it 
. seems) of Wall street, and each 
Atlas with his particular world 
upon his shoulders, armies up town again. ‘Then the soups, 
roasts, nuts, and wine are flavored with debit and credit, 
assets, monetary tightness, government bonds, railroad ditto, 
stocks, and a dry goods tumble, in which, the latter, we feel a 
lively interest, for if “ dry goods are a drug in the market,” need 


coffee we imbibe defalcations | se = 
| women are not citizens, what are they?” then added tha: she 


respite which persecuted woman | 


Place aux dames! with more alacrity than a seedy politician 
takes to a Janus-faced reform, a five o’clock tea to a new 
scandal, do we take to bargains. We are not to blame if al] 


the goods that women sigh for are going down in price, more 


| particularly as we are not citizens; according to the indignant 


query of the president of a woman’s club the other day, “If 


was “taxed all the same for her property, in addition to her 
watch, her skye terrier, her silver, including her great-grand- 
mother’s tea-pot.” 

With the advent of the New Year commences Carnivalistic 
gayety. A close succession of balls, receptions, teas, mati- 


| nee dances, and weddings, until the curtain drops with the 


coming in of the Lenten Fast. 
There is an Oriental beauty in the full dress fashions of 


| this season, exceeding all past memories. A skirt of softest 


abody cry? “But,” says Atlas, solemnly, “there’s no money | 


if dry goods ave down,” and the profound ambiguity of this 
speech plunges women generally in another weak endeavor to 
know what it all means, for I cannot perceive, from personal ob- 
servation, the slightest diminution of extravagance or gayety. 

There are two grades of society: Those who succeed, and 
those who don’t succeed. ‘To the unlucky ones who commit 
defalcations and abscond, society gives a groan and sniff of 
virtuous horror; and a gracious smile to the lucky defaulter 
who don’t abscond, and holds on to the spoils with “hooks of 
steel.” There is besides, the intermediate, honest class, who 
suffer from the effects of it all. To this part of the world, 
shut out from society, I recommend Professor Tenfelsdroch’s 
old clothes philosophy rendered by Carlisle, as he exclaims: 
“ Friend, trust not the heart of that man to whom old clothes 
are not venerable.” 

As a slight offset to the professor’s platitudes, for man are 
made right royal smoking jackets and dressing gowns, in rich 
twilled India silk, and Oriental designs in Japanese silks. 
His underwear is of the softest raw silk ; his silk-embroidered 
hosiery range as high as $25 a dozen,—in olive, flesh-color, 
lavender,—again are in raw silk of flesh-color, and sage. His 
dainty muffler is of finest twilled or plain silk with exquisite 
Persian designs. There are also unique Japanese styles in 
cream-color, pale gray or snowy white of silk and satin. His 
gloves are for different occasions as the opera, church, mati- 
nee,—-pearl lavender, or ivory tints; dog-skin and sheep-skin 
of brown, or tan, or russet, with a wide, gay stitching on the 
back. There are also gauntlets of seal skin and beaver, lined 
with dog skin. For the brunette there are rich, dark wine- 
colors in ties, scarfs; brocaded Persian tints, black satin 
grounds, with Cashmere designs, and warm seal-brown. 
Auburn beards or mustache must avoid all blues, greens, and 
high colors as they would a poor relation or anxious creditor, for 
beards and complexions of that shade must be toned down. 
The very florid can indulge in black and bronze, port wine 
color; Chambertin, a purplish wine tint, blue and cream of dark 
shade, or any other dark shade, with little devices in white. 

Buttoned gaiters are comfortable over the shoes which have 
low and easy heels. These are fashion’s dictates, but there 
are men to be seen on the fashionable thoroughfares, like 

* An old man of Toulouse, 

Who purchased a new pair of shoes; 
When asked, ‘ Are they pleasant?’ 
He said, ‘ Not at present,’ 

That wretched old man of Toulouse.” 


creamy-white satin is covered with another of gold-tinse] |ace 
of full draperies across the front in tablier design; pleats are 
closely laid, one over the other, on the left side, and the re- 
mainder of the lace is carried over the fournure and placed in 
three or four large puffs. The low-cut corsage and short 
sleeves are massed with flowers. Among new exquisite ball 
fabrics is the tufted illusion. It has the effect in one style of 
a shower of rose buds, or pink and white daisies caught ina 
great cobweb. For dancing, trains are abolished, but there 
are many superb costumes with trains; a white and given 
satin gleamed like sea-foam through a misty cloud of old 
point lace. Some other toilettes are embroidered with gold 
in sprays of wheat in finest needle work. The addition is 
made of airy puffings of embroidered tulle, and there are 
other additions of gold-worked tulle. Rose 1s one of the pop- 
ular colors, in several shades, for both blonde and bruncite. 
A charming reception costume of heavy satin is brocaded 
closely with perfect, full-blown roses on the rose-tinted lilac 
ground; the graceful buds droop over the pale-gold foliage,— 
all most exquisitely shaded. The open front of the skirt is 
drawn back to disclose the petticoat of Parma violet velvet, 
which is profusely trimmed with bands worked with pearl, 
violet, and iridescent beads. Foreign designs have intro- 
duced into some of these magnificent fabrics the fashions of 
Saracenic textures wrought in Spain. Specimens of old silk 
from the looms of Palermo are copied, having the ground 
covered with curled serrated leaves, vines, and the blue-!ow- 
ered centaury. India silks of the gorgeous Medieval period 
are reproduced with flowers, shells, and vines in silver and 
gold, and flecks of scarlet and of gold and opal shadings. 
There is a passion for all manner of diaphanous materials 
for full dress. It seems this flimsy stuff zs inexpensive, |)ut is 
so much dust thrown in men’s eyes. Husbands and pi:pas 
there are who shake wise heads at these pretty cobwebs nd 
say blandly, “ It’s the economy of the thing, don’t you know?” 
and the pretty dust blinds them, and the creamy tulle, «77 
disse, the gauzes, the embroidered laces, and the delicate silks 
and satins peeping from beneath as discreetly as the sun in the 
early morning haze; the cascades of old point lace, the y irds 
of gauze draperies like curling foam—these and a great ‘leal 
more form the dust, the simple, “economical ” dust that b!inds 
their eyes. Nor must one grumble at the intricate hand raft 
that covers these ideal robes, for generous fashion bec!.ons 
from the shadowy back-ground the pale army of lace-wea\ers, 
embroiderers, trimmers, designers, and workers in beads, for 
fashion knows that upon her decrees this army lives or starves. 
For street, as well as other gowns, an enormous quantiiy of 
passementerie is worn. Some of this looks as rough and 
coarse as a knotted rope that matches the material, anc the 
other predominant desire is for jackets. There seems to 
be a passion for jackets of all shapes, or whatever is the 
caprice of the moment. These may be made of any material 
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liked, and are embroidered, plain, trimmed with fur, lace, 
pass -menterie, feathers, or wide braid. Plush is outrivaling 
seal skin, in fact plush sacques are worn very extensively ; are 
very handsome of the seal-brown, and not so heavy and warm, 
nor nearly so costly as seal skin. There are rumors each sea- 
son regarding the down fall of the jersey jackets, but they are 
more fashionable than ever before and are exceedingly fine ; 
some are finely embroidered. Jersey cloth is made in a variety 
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of shapes, and worn to correspond with the color of the skirt. | 

‘There is a superb exposition of glass, as well as pottery, for | 
table use. The newest is the strawberry diamond cut glass, | 
for 2!! manner of table purposes. Like silver ware the style | 
is al! low, without standards. Another new style is the | 


Russ'an-cut American glass; these specimens are mostly in 
crescent, oval, and other shapes for salads, jellies, olives, etc. 


Some wine sets of enamelled Bohemian glass are — a 


beyond description ; the colors resplendent, the decoration o 
ferns. scrolls, vines. There are small plates to correspond ; 


tiny after-dinner coffee cups and saucers look like brilliant | 
gems on the glass salver. Odd pieces for the table, consist- | 
ing of cheese bowls, jars, olive plates, and other purposes are | 


of thinnest glass covered with gold filagree, the glass by 


some seeming miracle is blown into the gold. Webb, the | 
famous English glass-maker, produces wonderfully beautiful | 


” 


specimens of art in what he calls “peach bloom;” jars and 


bowls shaded from the bottom to the top, from the pale | 
creamy tint to the ripe yellow, into the purple crimson of the | 


peach. ‘ Matsre-no-kee,” the name of a Chinese flower, is 
the name also of semi-opaque china glass of shaded olive into 
light green. 


—Georgiana H. S. Hull. 
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WHY DON’T HE COME HOME? 


Dreary and dark! no moon, no stars, 
To guide a wanderer’s way ; 
While I, with my face at the window pane, 
Peer wistfully out through the mist and the rain, 
Waiting till Harry shall come home again, 
His toil at an end—like the day. 


The Maltese kitten is watching with me 
(Just now she is taking a nap); 

Little Pearl has eaten her milk and bread, 

And, tired of waiting, crept into her bed; 

The firelight plays round her curly head,— 
How the chestnut logs crackle and snap! 


Cheery and bright is the fire’s red light, 
Cosy his soft arm chair,— 

This nice warm room is a pleasant nest 

For a weary man to come in and rest. 

Though I love little Pearl, I love him the best, 
When baby I could not spare. 


Dear Harry! how hard he works early and late,— 
Working for Pearl and me! 
I miss him the moment he’s out of my sight, 
He carries off with him my sunshine and light, 
And restless, impatient I long for the night, 
As one longs for the day when at sea. 


I’ve read in the papers till troubled, alarmed, 
My heart beats a wild tattoo,— 
My eyes grow dim with a-sickening dread, 
And I think of the murders—the horrors just read, 
And I fancy my darling—oh, no! not dead! 
There’s a noise! hark! that’s his coo-coo! 


A man is not troubled with visions and fears, 

To which a poor woman is bound. 
She can watch, she can wait, she can comfort and cheer, 
She can make a man’s home of all places most dear. 
But there I must stop—a footstep draws near! 

That’s Harry—I know from the sound! 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
COMPANY, DINNERS FOR ONE. 
V. 


Aunt ELIZABETH COMEs TO SPEND THE Day. 


ACK’S idea of a home always in- 
cludes doing something for some- 
body else. Consequently our com- 
pany dinners for one—that one 
being of course, Jack—have fre- 
quently another apparent motive. 
What we care about is pleasing 
Jack, but we are so remarkably 
magnanimous that we seldom make 
objections to pleasing him in his 
own way. 

He came home on Saturday 
morning, last week, bringing with 
him to spend the day, his aunt and 
her two daughters from Sturbridge. 
He wrote to Agnes the day before 
to say that they were coming, and 
added, ‘“ You must be prepared to 
keep them amused, or they will 
settle down to a regular domestic 
inquisition.” 

“Write that we have an engage- 
ment” (with Jack) I suggested. “Why should we sacrifice 
ourselves?” 

Agnes shook her head, gently but with decision. “Oh, I 


suppose we owe it to them,” she said at last, with a vague air 
| of having given a decisive reason. Agnes knew that a com- 
| pany dinner for Aunt Elizabeth would please Jack, but doubt- 
| less behind that fact lay all the force of the moral law. She 
_ is apt to fall back upon “feminine instinct” in her decisions, 


but instinct with women like Agnes is only an algebraic form 


for goodness. 


Aunt Elizabeth’s goodness is of a totally different order. 


| She is just the sort.of woman for whom I most object to 
| making any concessions. 


Aunt Elizabeth fully believes that “order is Heaven’s first 


| law.” She believes also that order is the first and, practically, 
| the only law of housekeeping. She makes an idol of her in- 
| exorable system. If her bread sponge were not set at pre- 


cisely eight o’clock in the evening, or if her pantries were not 


| scrubbed at nine o’clock Thursday morning, she would ex- 
| pect a convulsion of nature. Every detail of her domestic 


regime is fixed according to the established usage of many a 


long year. The early growth of this working plan, like that 
| of the Aryan nations, is lost in tradition. To improve upon 
_this revered system would be sacrilege; to neglect it, 
| irreligion. 


Now the crowning grace of our housekeeping is its flexi- 


| bility. There must, for comfort’s sake, be a good deal of 


regular routine work, but we never forget that all our arrange- 


| ments are a means and not an end. We are fully determined 
| to live our own lives; to make the necessary labor serve and 
| not rule them. Consequently we are not easily put out. 
| There is always a cheerful attempt, at least, to bring the 
| household service up to the demands of the occasion. We 


never make a Moloch of our domestic economy. Aunt 


| Elizabeth does demand human sacrifices. 


When Aunt Elizabeth observes the methods of her friends, 
which often differ widely from her own, she never considers 


_ whether they are suited to their needs or conditions, but she 


grimly wonders why, why they do not do as she does! She 
never has her ironing around on Saturday, or her mending 
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stale), and making a fresh dessert every day is wasteful folly, 
or worse, in her eyes. Her pies last for a week and then she 
makes another batch, scorning to get out her paste-board at 
inopportune and unnecessary times. She never generalizes; 


her eye for the rash woman who differs. 
Generalizing is what gives breadth anc keeps people out of 


all detestable. Agnes calls me a radical; she is our conserv- 
ative-—our balance wheel. Why should not one be always 
analyzing and questioning? I can’t do anything because my 


it, and whether the same reason applies to me. 
I will confess that*I yawned violently at the very idéa of | 
entertaining these three good, tiresome old ladies all day 


away to the seaside for a week. But dear Agnes, who is @t 
very strong yet, looked so worried that I felt compunction 
instantly. ‘Oh! I wouldn’t really desert you,” I hastened to 
explain, “but we must contrive something to help us get 
through the day. Isn’t there anything that they would really | 
like?” 

“T doubt it,” said Agnes, laughing. “At least, I do 


gets out of cake (though what she offers you is usually | 


she fixes her attention on single points, with severe reproof in | 


ruts. Professional, social, literary, educational ruts; they are 


grandmother did it ; I’m never easy until I know why she did | 


believe they would like criticising our ways better than 

anything else.” 

“Oh, very well; we can stand it,” I replied. Let us plana 
pleasant day in our way, and try to be satisfied with it our- 
selves, and if they prefer to criticise, let them. That’s their 
own risk. I don’t believe in making compromises; I think 
people ought to have the courage of their convictions, in 
home affairs as much as in anything else.” 

So we arranged the house daintily and I made some 
specially asthetic bouquets; we planned and prepared our 
clinner and dressed ourselves as effectively as possible. Then 
we received them as if both they and we were particularly 
charming people. ‘The dinner passed off excellently well; 
then in the afternoon two or three friends joined us and we | 
had a little tennis, in which we persuaded the younger 
daughters to take a rather passive part. Agnes served tea on 
the broad western piazza; Jack behaved splendidly, and | | 
made myself just as brilliant as I could. 

Aunt Elizabeth occasionally cast an impressive glance at | 
her daughter Julia, who is a second edition of herself, | 
secretly marking many an extravagance, no doubt; but she 
did not treat Jack at all as if he were a martyr, and I do 
believe that, on the whole, they had a thoroughly “good 
time.” It seemed a pretty long day, but if I were to repeat 

all the nice things that Jack said, as he smoked his cigar on 
the piazza in the evening, after seeing them on their train, 
nobody would wonder that Agnes and I considered ourselves 
overpaid for our exertions. 

As for Bessie, the gentle, second daughter; who has the air | 
of being continually snubbed, I am sure our housekeeping 
was a new revelation to her. Her eyes followed Agnes with 
a touching, silent admiration that made me love her. 

MENU. 
Turkey Soup. 
Roast Chickens. 


Ham and Rice Croquettes. Oyster Omelettes. 
Potato Puffs, Succotash. 
Egg Plant. Stewed Okra. 
Macaroni. Peach Pudding. 


Coffee Ice Cream. | 
| 


TURKEY Soup.—Break up the bones of a turkey, with such bits | 
of meat and dressing as remain when it is no longer presentable | 
for the table. Add a small ham or bacon bone, an onion, two bay | 


| leaves, a few sprigs of parsley,a carrot and a parsnip. Put i over 
with two quarts of cold water and let it simmer for four or fiye 
hours. Strain off the stock which should be reduced to a quart, 
Add a pint of cream, and bring it toa boil. If you must use milk, 
thicken it with two tablespoonfuls of flour. Fried bread should be 
served with it. This should be cut in small, even dice from « stale 
loaf of fine-grained bread, and fried in a basket in very ho: far; 
| half a minute will fry it. Drain on coarse paper in the oven. 
HAM AND RICE CROQUETTES.—Mix finely chopped cold | oiled 
ham with twice its weight of cold boiled rice; season highly with 
| cayenne and Worcestershire sauce, or a good catsup; add three 


| well-beaten eggs to a quart of the mixture; mould into croqucttes 
| with a little flour, and fry. 


MACARONI.—Boil a quarter of a pound of macaroni broken into 
inch bits, until soft ; drain and arrange in layers in a buttered pan, 
Grate half a pint of rich cheese, mix it with half a pint of cream,a 


little salt, pepper, and a teaspoonful of French mustard. Spread 
long, and carelessly remarked that I thought I would run | this mixture over each layer, putting bits of butter and grated 


cracker over the top of the dish, and brown nicely in the oven 
PEACH PuppDING.—Pare and halve a quart of fine, ripe peaches 
and stew them gently for fifteen minutes, with sugar to taste. 


| While still hot, place in a pudding dish and pour this batter over 


them. To one quart of milk take six eggs and six tablespoonfuls 
of flour; beat the whites and yolks separately; stir the flour toa 
paste with half a cup of the cold milk ; put the remainder over to 
boil, and add the yolks of eggs to the flour. When the milk boils, 
stir into it the mixture and keep stirring until it thickens up: then 
add the whites quickly, beating the whole well and pour it over the 
peaches. Bake half an hour. This is an excellent batter puciing 


| with cherries or other fruit, and canned fruit may also be used 


for it. 

PuppInG SAucE.—Put a pint of cream or rich milk over ina 
double boiler; stir the yolks of three eggs with a cup of sugar. and 
add when the milk is hot. Stir it until thick; take from the fire 
and add a glass of brandy and a teaspoonful of extract of bitter 
almond. 

CoFFEE IcE CrEAM.—Make some strong black coffee of as 


high a flavor as possible. Mix it with an equal quantity of cream: 
sweeten, and freeze. 


A COUNTRY TEA. 
Tea. Chocolate. 
Wafers of Brown and White Bread. 
Pickled Trout. Cress and Nasturtiums. 
Salad Dressing. 
Cottage Cheese. Rennet Custards. 
Mixed Cakes. 
Blackberries. Stewed Pears. 
Cream. 


—Mrs. D: R. Goodale. 
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IT IS NOT ALWAYS NIGHT. 


The weary soul in voiceless prayer 
Breaks from the verge of dark despair— 
There seems no ray of welcome light; 
ut Faith cries out with sturdy voice, 
That makes the waiting heart rejoice, 
“It is not—is not—always night!” 


With tired feet and longing eyes, 
We gaze athwart the leaden skies, 

And at the distant mountain height ; 
Then Hope shines o’er the dreary way— 
We see the gleam of dawn and say, 

“Tt is not—is not--always night!” 


Be strong, O soul! Be brave, faint heart! 
Bid ev’ry doubt and fear depart, 
For God will make it all end right; 
The promise is for me and you— 
The shining shore cemes into view— 
It is not--is not—always night! 


—Frank H. Staujjr. 
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A WOMAN'S HAND. 


Irs KEEPING, PROTECTION AND PRESERVATION. 


own work, which includes, of course, 
much that people are pleased to term 


lt 


able. She has also learned not to 
abuse them. They are never sub- 
jected to extremes; that is, never 
put into very hot nor very cold water, 


in any way where an implement to 
save the hands has been designed for the purpose. 

Too much cannot be said against the disagreeable habit | 
acquired by many children,—that of biting the nails. It 


effort made by nature to supply the loss of nail; the result is 
athick cushion of flesh at the finger-ends, extending beyond 
the ends of the nails, as a protection. If the nails are allowed 
to grow, this does not form. ‘The nails should never be 
trimmed shorter than one-sixteenth of aninch. If the middle 
is cut rounding, and a little longer at the center, it adds to 
the taper. They should never be scraped on the outside, nor 
incleaning them. Scraping on the outside, makes them grow 
thick, and underneath, causes them to stain easily. The dirt | 
comes out readily, if a very dull knife blade is used to clean 
them with, immediately after washing in warm soapsuds with 
a nail-brush. 

A lady, famous for her beautiful hands, is said to have 
gained the exquisite taper of her fingers by wearing steel 
thimbles during her sleep. Children will rebel against this 
generally, but thank their mothers later on. A slight pinch- 
ing is said to produce the same result. The child can be 
taught to do this herself, and will not object to it. 

The flesh at the root of the nail, should be loosened or 
pushed back with an ivory blade or dull pointed steel. It is 
easily done after soaking the fingers in tepid water for about 
twenty minutes. This will disclose the half moon which, in 
most cases, is nearly or quite covered, which adds greatly to 
the beauty of the hand. A manicure has a tiny pair of scis- 
sors, which are made for the purpose, with which he cuts 
away all the superfluous flesh at the roots of the nails, after 
rubbing them back. 

When the nails are in good condition, a few minutes care 
and attention daily, will keep them so. Every time the hands 
are washed the flesh should be pushed back with the towel, 
and a very few minutes rubbing with chamois skin with pow- 
dered pumice stone moistened with sweet oil, will polish the 
nails. The finest polish is said to be given by hand polish which 
the manicure gives to a pair of hands by an hour’s polishing. 

Water can be easily softened, 7f soft rain water is not avail- 
able, with a few drops of ammonia, or, what is better, a small 
piece of lump borax. Warm water, into which enough borax 
has been dissolved to make the water feel a little slippery 
when pressed between the thumb and finger, is very good for | 
washing the hands. Hands kept dirty are never smooth and | 
white. Absolute cleanliness is necessary. Many people who | 
do no work, wash their hands but seldom. The day’s accu- 
mulation of dirt is allowed to remain on the hands all night. 
Upon rising, the hands are washed in cold water. The pos- 
sessor wonders why, when she does no work, that her hands 
do not look any better, if as well as her chamber-maid’s. The 


soapsuds. 
| colored soaps are almost invariably made from rancid and ill- 
OW few pairs of well-kept, white and | smelling fats. After the hands are thoroughly dried, use a 

shapely hands we see! When wedo few drops from a bottle of mixed glycerine and camphor, 

chance to find such, the possessor is | which your druggist can prepare for you. Drop into the palm 

often a woman who does all of her | of the hand and rub on the hands. This will be all that will 
be necessary to show a decided improvement. 


yands should always be washed before going to bed in warm 
White soaps are safest. Highly scented and 


If the hands are stained, use a handful of clean sand in the 


drudgery. The possessor has nat- | water, rubbing it on the stains. This sand can be rinsed off 
urally, or by care, learned to use her | and kept in a dish for daily use. Oxalic acid will take off 
hands and keep them very present- | stains, but it is a rank poison, and dangerous to have about ; 
it also makes the hands exceedingly harsh. They must be 
washed thoroughly in tepid water to insure its entire removal, 
then rubbed with glycerine. The use of too much glycerine 
makes the hands moist and cold or clammy, and very disa- 
nor to scrape pots and pans, norused | greeable to the touch. Never hold the hands near the fire, 


while rubbing with glycerine, as it dries in places before pene- 


| trating, leaving the hands harsh. 


Many housekeepers have rough hands in winter, which 


grow very painful, cracking open on the knuckles, the cracks 
makes the flesh at the ends of the fingers thick. There is an | extending into the palms of the hands. ‘They t2ke their hands 


out of hot soapsuds, or starch, to hang clothes in the wind. 
If they did not use Ao¢ water, and the hands were thoroughly 
dried before going out, this would be avoided. A pair of 
white woolen stockings, cut off rounding at the ankle and 
sewed across, with a thumb sewed in, make a very comfort- 
able pair of mittens for hanging up and taking off clothes. 
Pin them fast to the sleeves with large safety pins, before 
going out, having first stretched the arm upward, then they 
will not come loose and the wrists will-be protected. After 
bringing in the clothes, if the mittens are put in the clothes- 
pin bag they will be kept clean and in the right place. 

Hands are injured in very cold weather by lack of protec- 
tion at the wrists, as large veins and arteries are exposed. 
The blood is chilled in passing into the hands. Every one 
cannot have handsome, white, and shapely hands, but every 
one can have clean and comfortable hands. 


—Pauline Adelaide Hardy. 
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TWO LUCKY FLIES. 
Two late flies, in winter weather, 
Met, and thus they talked together : 
** Aren’t we lucky, you and I, 
Here we’re living warm and dry? 
All the other flies are dead,— 
Frozen out, I should have said,— 
For each morning, with a rush, 
Comes a woman with a brush; 
Open goes the window, wide, 
Then, I think, ’tis time to hide.” 
“T’ve noticed that,’’ said number two, 
** And fully I agree with you. 
I also hide, even to my head, 
For, only yesterday, she said, 
‘Oh, how I hate a horrid fly! 
*Tis really time for them to die ; 
Last night, I really thought I’d scream, 
I found a dead one in the cream!’ 
She little knew it was my brother— 
To guard him well, I promised mother ; 
His wings were quite as soft as silk, 
And how he did love nice sweet milk 
“*T love it too,’’ said number one; 
“To taste a little would be fun; 
But we must wait till after dark, 
Then you and I’ll go on a lark.” 
And so they did, these merry flies, 
Each found a crumb of wondrous size; 
And spite of woman, brush and threat, 
hey lived, and may be living yet. 
—Jlone L. Fones. 
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THE CHEMISTRY AND ECONOMY OF FOODS. 


SoME INTERESTING Foop FIGURES. 


PAPER on this subject was read 
by Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Wes- 
leyan University, at a meeting of 
the chiefs of the various bureaus 
of labor held last summer, and 
from it we condense the follow- 
ing: We have not, as yet, suffici- 
ently accurate analyses to tell in 
just what proportions the protein 
fats and carbohydrates, that con- 
stitute the principal part of the 
body, occur in it. Very probably 
the body of an average healthy 

man, weighing 148 pounds, or with clothing 156 pounds, would 

contain something like the following quantities : 


Water, . 89.5 pounds. 
Protein, etc., ‘ x 26 


148.0 pounds. 

By comparing the amounts of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen 
and nitrogen, actually found by experiments to be consumed 
by different individuals, and also noting the amount and com- 
position of the food of different people, estimates have been 
made of the quantities of the several nutrients required by 
individuals of different classes under various conditions. The 
most accurate one for daily rations is by Prof. Voit: 


| 
| 
| Grammes. | Grammes. | Grammes. 

Children to 1% years, 20-36 | 30-45 60-90 
Children from 6 to 15 years, . ‘ 70-80 | 37-50 250-400 
Laboring man at moderate work, - | 18 | 56 500 
Laboring man at severe work, ? - | 145 | 100 450 
Laboring woman, -| 92 44 400 
Aged man, ; . | 100 | 68 350 
Aged woman, . | 80 | §0 260 


Weare, of course, to understand that these figures represent 
only general averages. It is assumed that for an ordinary 
laboring man, doing an ordinary amount of work, the amounts 
of nutrients above given will suffice, and that with them he 

will hold his own ; and that any considerable excess above 
these quantities’ will be superfluous. But, of course, no one 
expects any given man to adjust his diet exactly to this 
standard; he may need more, and may perhaps get on with 
less. He may eat more fats and less carbohydrates, or he 
may consume more protein, if he is willing to pay for it. If, 
however, he eats much less protein, and keeps up his muscular 
exertion, he will, in Prof. Voit’s opinion, be apt, sooner or 
later, to suffer. 

Of the different nutrients, protein is physiologically the 
most important, as it is pecuniarily the most expensive. The 
nutrients of vegetable foods are, in general, much less costly 
than in animal foods. The animal foods have, however, the 
advantage of containing a larger proportion of protein and 
fats, and the protein, at least, in more digestible forms. 
Among the animal foods, those which rank as delicacies are 
the costliest. The protein in oysters costs from two to three 
dollars, and in salmon rises to over $5 per pound. In beef, 
mutton and ham it varies from 106 to 43 cents; in shad, blue- 
fish, haddock and halibut, the range is about the same; while 
in cod and mackerel, fresh and salted, it varies from 75 to as 
low as 31 cents per pound. Salt cod and salt mackerel are 
nearly always, fresh cod and mackerel often, and even the 
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choicer fish, as bluefish and shad, when abundant, cheaper 
sources of protein than any but the inferior kinds of eat, 
Among the meats, pork is the cheapest, but salt pork or 
bacon has the disadvantage of containing very little pro‘cin, 
It is well worth noting that oatmeal is one of the che: pest 
foods that we have; that is, it furnishes more nutritive mate 
rial, in proportion to the cost, than almost any other. (orm 
meal is indeed cheaper, but the oatmeal has this great ac van- 
tage over corn meal and wheat flour, that it has more pro‘cin, 
Of course, if we are to eat large quantities of lean meat— and 
many of us eat more than is best for our health—the «xtra 
protein in the oatmeal is of little consequence to us. Put if 
one wishes to economize in his food, oatmeal, rightly cooked, 
affords an excellent material therefor. 

Prof. Atwater has made a valuable table, computing how 
much of the several nutrients may be obtained for a given 
sum—for instance, 25 cents—in different food-materials. 


25 CENTS WILL PAY FOR- 
lal 
=: 
MEATS. Cents. | Pounds. | 
Beef, sirloin, 25 1.00 2g «15 
Mutton, leg, 22 1.14 | -87 17 
Beef, sirloin, 20 1.25 37 | .89 | «38 
Mutton, leg, 20 1.25 38 | .19 | «19 
Beef, round, 18 1.39 .40 | .29 
Mutton, side, 20 1.25 46 17 29 
Beef, round, 15 1.67 -49 | 14 
Beef, neck, whole, . 8 3-13 48 44 
Pork, salted, fat, a "i 16 1.56 | 1.23 | .04 | 1.19 
Pork, salted, fat, . + 12 2.08 | 1.65 | .06 | 1.59 
KISH. 
Salmon, . | 100 -06 +04 02 
Oysters, 50 cts. per quart, ° 25 1.00 +12 -06 +02 4 
Salmon, . 30 83 | .12 | .07 | 
Bluefish, 10 2.50 +27 -02 | 
Shad, . 12 | 2.08 -29 | .19 | .10 
Cod, . 8 | 3-13 +34 | -33 | 
Mackerel, . 10 2.50 35 +10 
Canned salmon, . 20 1.25 | | 
Shad, 8 3-13 44 29 | ..15 
Cod, . 6 4:17 +45 44| .o1 
Salt cod, 7 | +58 57 | 
Salt mackerel, 12.5 | 2.00 -60 30 | 30 
Mackerel, 5 | 5.00 51 | .20 
Salt cod, 5 | 5.00 82 80 | .02 
Smoked herring, 6 4.17 | 1.21 84 37 
DAIRY PRODUCTS AND EGGS. | 
Butter, 30 83 73 73 
Milk, 8 cts. per quart, 4 6.25 -74 | -23 30 
Milk, 7 cts. per 3.5 7-14 84 .24 | .26 4 
Cheese, whole milk, 18 1.39 | .38 | -03 
Cheese, whole milk, 15 1.67 | 1.08 45 59 o4 
Cheese, skim milk, 8 3-13 | 1.69 | 1.20 21 28 
VEGETABLE FOODs. 
Wheat bread, 8 3-13 | 2.08 | .28 | .06 | 1.74 
Wheat bread, ‘ 6 4-17 | 2.75 | .37 | -07 31 
Potatoes, $1.00 per bu., | ay 3.24 | 3.04 | .27 | .03 74 
Beans, 1o cts. per quart, 5 5-00 | 3.96 | 1.16 | «IT ”) 
Potatoes, 75 cts. per wm “9 1.25| 18.00 | 4.13 -36 +04 73 
Wheat bread, 4 6.25 | 4-15 -56 | .12 {7 
Oatmeal, . 5 5.00 | 4.48 | .76 | .36 36 
Wheat flour, 4:5 5-55 | 4-83 62 .06 15 
Wheat flour, 4 6.25 | 5-44 69 | .04 4-71 
Potatoes, 50 cts. per bu. 0.85| 26.47 | 6.06 | .53 | .05 48 
Indian meal, 3 8.33 | 6.90 70 | .29 


On the basis of the above table, Prof. Atwater has c.lcu- 
lated the 32 rations, containing the correct proportions 0 the 
desired nutrients. If a man wants to live on 12 cents © day 
or less, he is given a suggestion of eight different ways in 
which his money may be spent, and yet by which he can gan 
the requisite amount of nourishment to enable him to ¢v his 
daily work. At the ordinary prices he can get, for exaiiple, 
this: Beef, neck, % pound, 4 cents; beans, ¥ pound, ¥ cent 
potatoes, 2 pounds, 2 cents; oatmeal, 4% pound, 1% cents; 
butter, 3f ounce, 1% cents; rye flour, % pound, 1% cents. 
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Here is a way in which the needs of four men may be amply 
provided for at a total cost of 7154 cents a day, or 18 cents for 
one man, and it will be noticed the needed variety of articles 
is provided: Round steak, % pound, 9 cents; beef, shin 
(soup), 4 pound, 1% cents; beef, neck, 4 pound, 2 cents: 
fresh cod, 1 pound, 8 cents; salt cod, 4 pound, 1% cents; 
pork, % ounce, % cent; beans, % pound, 5 cents; wheat 
bread, 1% pounds, 8 cents; rye bread, 1 pound, 4 cents; 
Boston crackers, 2 ounces, 14% cents; soda crackers, 1 ounce, 
4% cent; oatmeal, 1 pound, 5 cents; corn meal, % pound, 234 
cents; rice, 2 ounces, 1% cents; potatoes, 514 pounds, 5% 
cents; cabbage, 2 ounces, 4 cent; turnips, 2 ounces, % cent; 
carrots, 2 ounces, % cent; butter, 3 ounces, 6 cents; milk, 
2's pounds, 7% cents; sugar 3% ounces, 24 cents. 

lt aman wants to gorge himself, and spend almost 22 cents 
aday on his stomach, he can do it by eating of shad, 4 pound, 
4cents; eggs, 4 pound, 4 cents; oatmeal, 2 ounces, % cent: 
rice, 2 ounces, 1% cents; beans, 4 pound, 1% cents; bread, 
¥% pound, 3 cents; potatoes, 1 pound, 1 cent; soda crackers, 
y pound, 2% cents; sugar, 2 ounces, 14 cents; butter, 1 
ounce, 2 cents. 

Real luxury can be attained by the 32d ration, which costs 
45 cents: Salmon, pound, 10 cents; beef, sirloin, 4 pound, 
5 cents; oysters, % pound, 1o cents; dried beef, 1 ounce, 1 
cent; white bread, % pound, 3 cents; oatmeal, 2 ounces, % 
cent; rice, 2 ounces, 1% cents; potatoes, % pound, % cent; 


sweet potatoes, 17pound, 6 cents; cabbage, 2 ounces, & cent; | 


turnips, 2 ounces, % cent; butter, 2 ounces, 2 cents; milk, 1 
pound, 3% cents; sugar, 2 ounces, 1% cents. 
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WELCOME THE NEW YEAR. 


The glad New Year with restless feet 
Upon the threshold stands; 

O, haste to give him welcome sweet, 
And clasp his tiny hands! 


A little stranger guest is he, 
Your choicest room prepare, 

Lest he a blessed angel be, 
And sheltered unaware. 


Lift up your voices, as is meet, 
With songs of love and cheer, 
And with right royal homage greet 

The little unknown year. 


He bringeth gifts and dear delights, 
And balm for anxious fears ; 

Sweet, peaceful sleep for weary nights, 
And hope for future years. 


He bringeth labor, care, and pain, 
With cruel frost and cold, 

Yet summer follows in his train, 
With blossoms manifold. 


Surely more joys than ills attend 
His swiftly flying feet,— 
Let each rise up and call him friend, 


And give him welcome sweet. ; 
—Abbie F. Fudd. 


A NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPHER SAYS 
‘That it is not safe to wade in unknown waters. 
That it is better to buy your rye by the loaf than by the pint. 


That youth and white paper are always ready to take an 
impression. 


That luxury is something we don’t want unless we see some- 
one else possessing it. 

That what people sometimes think an ocean of trouble is really 
only a notion of dyspepsia. 

‘That the taste of fish can be removed from steel knives and forks | 
by rubbing them with fresh orange or lemon peel. 
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PACKING AND UNPACKING. 
AND PuTTING THINGS TOGETHER ADVANTAGEOUSLY. 
OUSIN MAY lived for six years 
after her marriage in the house 
into which she had gone as a 
bride, and which had been fur- 
nished for her by her mother. At 
the end of that time it needed 
some repairs, and the landlord 
being disinclined to make them, 

May concluded to move. 

I lent my assistance in house- 
hunting, and after a long search 
we found a seven-room cottage 
which suited May to a dot, and was 
engaged forthwith. 

When the work of packing began I went to offer my help, 
having had a good deal of experience in that line; but May 
declared in the most emphatic manner that no one except her- 
self would ever put things where she would be able to find 
them again, and that consequently she preferred to do all the 
packing herself. 

So I sat on the edge of a bed and looked on, longing as I 
watched her, to give a few much-needed hints, that would, if 
acted upon materially expedite matters. But May is not one 
to take advice of any kind very pleasantly, so I stifled my 
longings as best I could. 

Such packing I had never seen before. May’s sole idea 
seemed to be to get through with it in the shortest possible 


‘time. I have always had a system about packing, putting all 


articles of one sort in the same trunk or box ; but May packed 
underclothing, sheets, bric-a-brac, toys and fancy work just as 
they came to hand. ‘The pictures were taken from the walls 
and put in a pile to be loaded on the express wagon without 
being either dusted or protected by newspapers from possible 
injury, and May’s plush jacket and best silk dress were used 
to wrap up two plaster busts very much in need of soap 
and water. 

I called at the new house three days after May had moved 
in. I was not at all surprised to find the parlor at sixes and 
sevens, for I knew how much work it is to get one’s house- 
hold articles in their proper places; but I was not prepared 
to find the chambers in a like condition. I actually could not 
find an unoccupied chair on which to rest myself. I was 
forced to sit on the edge of an open trunk, until May with a 
sweep of her hand, cleared for me a little wooden bench be- 
longing to Master Tom. 

“ Dreary enough, isn’t it?” said cousin Fred, who had just 
come home from his office, “ I hope we’ll never have to move 
again. One experience of this kind in a lifetime is sufficient, 
and May is almost worn out.” 

I pitied Fred most sincerely as I wended my way home- 
ward, thinking of the disorder I had left behind me. I knew 
how much he enjoyed neatness and comfort in his home, and 
the household machinery had run very smoothly during the 
six years of his married life. May was prudent in her expen- 
ditures, understood the art of cooking, and never worried him 
by tales of the shortcomings of her servants, or the disobedi- 
ence and mischief of Master Tom. If ov/yv she had known 
how to unpack! 

I concluded I would let several days elapse before I called 
at the cottage again. At the end of that time May would 
surely have the rooms in order, and would be able to sit down 
and talk to me quietly as of yore. 

But when provided with my crochet needle and a hank of 
Saxony wool, I entered her home five days later I found 
| things very little improved. The parlor was still in a state of 
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chairs, tidies in a pile on the music rack, and the pictures ly- 
ing in every direction on the floor, waiting to be hung. 


former visit. and the mantel, bureau, bed and chairs were 
heaped high with a miscellaneous collection of clothing and 
fancy articles. 

* You see I haven't got to rights, yet,” said May, “ just look 
at this room. I don’t know where to begin to put away things 
and Fred hasn’t been able to find a single article of clothing 
belonging to him since we moved in. I wanted to put a 
thicker undershirt on baby this morning, but couldn’t find one. 
But I have got all the trunks up garret, though: that’s one 
comfort. I found them so dreadfully in the way.” 

“Why not begin the work of clearing up with that table ?” 
I asked, pointing to one loaded down with articles of wearing 
apparel. “ Put away everything on that first, and put each 
article where you intend to keep it. Then take the mantel 
and do likewise. In that way you would have this room in 
order in less than three hours.” 

“Oh, that plan wouldn’t help me at all,” said May, “ No- 
body can lay down rules for other people. I haven’t made 
up my mind yet where | want to keep the things.” 

I soon saw that this was at the root of the difficulty. She 
would take things from the table only to add them to those 
on the bureau, and would clear off one chair at the expense of 
another. 

“When are you going to put down your carpets, May?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, don't talk of carpets?” she exclaimed, “I shan’t be 
able to get at them for a month at least.” 

We had lunch together, eating from kitchen ware and drink- | 
ing water from stone china cups minus handles. 

* | haven’t had time to unpack the dining room dishes yet,” 
May explained, “and I won't let Fred do it, for he wouldn’t | 
know where they ought to go, and they would only be piled | 
up on the sideboard for days, waiting for me to put them | 
away.” | 

Fred came in as I was preparing to take my leave. 

“We're still wrong side up and inside out, you see,”’ he said 
cheerily, “it seems as if we never would have things in order 
again. It’s hard on May, and yet she won’t let me help. I 
am sure | could hang the pictures, at least, if she would only | 
tell me where she wants them. There’s no room inthe house | 
in which we can sit in comfort. I {went to bed last night at | 
nine o'clock in sheer desperation. Catch me moving again! 
I’ll make the house over from bottom to top, first.” 

There are some women who have a peculiar knack of mak- 
ing a room comfortable and homelike within a few hours of | 
taking possession of it. My friend Dolly — is one of these. 
She is the wife of a special examiner in the Government ser- 
vice, and is never more than a couple of months in the same 
place, her husband’s duties obliging him to travel a great 
deal. But Dolly carries with her a few little ornaments that 
are unbreakable, some fancy work in the shape of plush ban- 
ners, folding brackets, tidies, table covers and toilet mats, and | 
no matter what sort of a room she goes into, she always con- | 
trives to give it a pleasant, home-like air. 

“My wife is a wonderful little woman in the way of getting | 
things to rights,”’ said the special examiner to me on one oc- 
casion, “I always have to leave her for a couple of hours | 
when we first arrive at a new place, and when I come back I 
find the five trunks unpacked and disposed of, and every- 
thing put away. I always know just where to go for anything | 
I want, and feel, when I look around, as if we had been living 
in the room a week, at least. 

* The first thing I do when I go into a room is to study its 
capabilities,” said Dolly. “I sit down quietly, and decide 


| drawers of the bureau and take the 
May was in her bedroom, as busy as on the occasion of my | 


_ the nervous system in particular. 


| treated in a similar manner if you do not wish it to become subject 
| to fatty degeneration. 


where the furniture can stand to the best advantage, and | 
have it moved to suit me. I always*give Ned the two bottom 
upper ones myself, 
and we divide the closet room. His clothes hang on the 
right hand side, mine on the left. We never vary the 
plan. Then I unpack one trunk at a time, putting away 
each article as I take it out. So of course the trunks are 
soon empty, and there is no litter or confusion. I followed 
the same plan when I kept house. We moved three times in 
five years, and mother used to say that it seemed less trou)le 
for me to move than for any one else she ever knew. [I always 
had my carpets—with the exception of those in the hall and 
on the stairs—put down the day before I moved; and the ar- 
ticles of furniture belonging to each room were put in their 
proper places as they were carried in fromthe wagons. Then, 
when all was in, I arranged one room at a time, and at ‘he 
end of three days was always ready to receive company. | 
never could endure on Ned’s account, to have the house in 
confusion, and so reduced moving and unpacking to a syste in, 
I sincerely pity those women who unpack everything at 
once and fly from one room to another without any settled 
ideas as to the where and how of their work.” 

As I listened I wished with all my heart that May could 
take a few lessons from Dolly. But, alas, she wow/dn’s if 
she could. 

—Florence B. Hallow: ll. 
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LONGING. 


Come into my heart, love, 
Life is slipping by ; 

Come and chase the shadows, love, 
From a darkening sky. 


Come, and to an aching heart 
Bring thy healing balm; 

Come, and still the tempest, love, 
To the deepest calm. 


Mine has been a weary life, 
Full of grief and pain; 

Come, and in its closing hours 
Make a sweet refrain. 


Come, and through the sunset clouds 
Cast a golden ray— 

Lighting up the dreary road 
To eternal day. 


—H. E. Branch. 
NO VIGOR WITHOUT EXERCISE. 


Give your brain sufficient food and an abundant supply of oxy- 
gen, and then give it a fair amount of good hard work every day, if 
you wish to maintain it in a high state of healthy activity. Barris- 
ters and clergymen, who use their brains much are among the long- 
est lived men in the country, showing plainly that regular brain 
work is good for the general health as well as for the efficiency of 
The muscular system must be 


An unused muscle shrinks, and becomes 
soft and flabby, presenting an appearance of marked contrast to 
the brawny arm of the blacksmith. Instances of feebleness of tis- 
sues thus preserved frequently present themselves to the notice of 
the surgeon. A muscle is called upon to perform a vigorous con- 
traction, but it snaps in the effort. The heart itself is sometimes 
torn asunder in attempting to send an extra supply of blood to 


| some needy limb. No man can afford to lower his general vitality 


for the sake of mere idle gratification. He never knows when hie 
may require all the energy which can be stored up in his tissues. 
A railway accident, a runaway horse, a run to catch a train, a {all 


| on the ice, or even a fit of coughing, may bring a life of misery or 


an early death to one who would have passed through them !! 
had he allowed his nerves and muscles to wear away in vigorous 
activity — Selected. 
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FOOD AND NOURISHMENT FOR THE SIOK. 
Il. 
REGARDING FEVER PATIENTS. 

HEN a sick person is recovering 
from an illness and the prover- 
bial appetite of the convalescent 
asserts itself in all its force, the 
business of supplying food be- 
comes comparatively easy. The 
nurse has a large assortment 
from which to choose. But it 
is when the sufferer is burning 
with fever or agonizing with 
nausea that the caterer’s in- 
genuity is most severely taxed. 
The task of preparing food that 
will tempt the appetite and yet 
not increase the malady, is no 

cht one. It is especially difficult in cases of fever. The 
atient’s strength must be maintained while at the same time 
every thing that quickens the circulation or excites the 
system, is as fuel to the flame that is consuming him. Nor is 
this the only argument against administering animal food. 
The prime evil effect of the fever is the drying up of the 
various healthful juices of the body. The stomach, deprived 
of the amount of gastric fluid requisite for proper digestion, 
is unable to dispose of anything but the lightest and simplest 
forms of nourishment. Neglect or ignorance of this duty of 
sparing labor to the digestive powers has been responsible 
for many cases of gastric complication which have not only 
retarded immediate recovery, but borne fruit long afterwards 
in dyspepsia and kindred complaints. The use of milk in 


febrile disorders is of comparatively recent date. ‘The prac- 
tice of keeping typhoid patients alive for weeks on an almost 
exclusively milk diet was regarded as a startling innovation, 
but its success has been the best argument in its favor.. The 
drinking of hot milk as a remedy for bowel troubles has also 
been proved since the threatenings of cholera have been 


heard among: us. 
lowed, taken at each meal to the exclusion of every other 
beverage has been known to act like a charm as an anti- 
laxative. 

‘The prescription of milk and lime water in cases of obsti- 
nate nausea is time-honored. 


The fever patient’s bill of fare is of necessity limited, but 


by the exercise of care and thoughtfulness it may be made 


much less unattractive than would appear at first. The pre- J 


cautions of daintiness of serving are doubly important where 
there is a natural revulsion from food and the desire for it or 
even the endurance of it, has to be created. It is as well that 
where extreme moderation is advisable nature guards against 
the danger of imprudently hearty feeding by implanting a 
disinclination to the substantial nourishment craved in health. 

MILK AND LimME WATER.—To four teaspoonfuls of milk put 


one of lime water and give to the patient ice cold. This is espec- | 
ially valuable in cases of prolonged nausea, as the stomach rarely | 


fails to retain this, even when it rejects everything else. 


PEPTONIZED MILK.—Dissolve twenty grains of bicarbonate of | 


soda and five grains of the extract of pancreas (the latter prepared 
by Fairchilds Brother & Foster) in a half cup of warm water, 


poured into a large, wide-mouthed bottle. Add to this two cups of | 


fresh milk, cork the bottle tightly, shake well and set in a warm 
place for an hour. The temperature should not go above 100. At 
the end of the hour set on the ice until needed. Milk prepared 


agrees when drunk in its natural state. 


A glass of this, as hot as it can be swal-_ 


Heat half the milk to boiling and stir into it the flour mixed 
smoothly into the remaining cold milk. Boil steadily half an hour 
and salt to taste five minutes before removing from the fire. 

INDIAN MEAL GRUEL.—One quart boiling water. Half a cup 
of sifted Indian meal. Wet up the meal with a little cold waver 
and stir it gradually into the boiling water. Boil slowly for two 
hours, stirring often. The secret of making palatable gruel lies in 
cooking it thoroughly. Before removing from the fire beat well 
with a Dover egg beater, thus breaking up all lumps. Strain, salt 
and pepper totaste. The latter condiment must not be given to 
fever patients. Oatmeal gruel may be prepared in the same 
manner. 

PANADA.—Two half slices nice stale bread, one tablespoonful 
white sugar, salt to taste anda little cinnamon or nutmeg, one 
small teacupful boiling water. Lay the bread in a china bowl, 
sprinkle with the salt, sugar and spice. Pour over all the boiling 
water, cover with a plate and set in an open oven for ten minutes. 
If preferred, split Boston crackers can be used instead of bread, 
but these must lie in the hot water half an hour. Panada is 
soothing in cases of painful sore throat. 


Dry Toast.—Cut a slice of moderately stale bread about half 
an inch thick. Trim off the crust and toast quickly over a clear 
fire, taking great care not to scorch the bread. Butter very lightly 
or not at all and serve immediately after it is made. 

MERINGUED ToAstT.—Dip a freshly toasted slice of bread into 
boiling water, slightly salted, and lay ina bowl or deep saucer. 
Pour over it a sauce made of half a cup of boiling milk, a tea- 
spoonful of butter and the stiffly whipped white of an egg, the 
latter stirred in just before the milk is taken from the fire. Set in 
the oven for five minutes until the meringue is delicately browned. 

TOAST WITH CHICKEN BOoUILLON.—Lay a crustless slice of 
toast in a deep dish and pour over it a cupful of chicken bouillon, 
made as directed in a former article. Let it stand in the oven for 


a few moments before serving. 
—Christine Terhune Herrick. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 
List to the words floating so clear,— 
Cottage and palace, in mansion so grand, 
Every sweet home throughout our fair land ; 
No hearthstone so humble but hath its own share,— 
Happy good wishes, a glad New Year prayer. 


Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 
Hark, ’tis an omen of future cheer ! 
Sad sorrow, fair joy, of last year have flown, 
New Year is coming with hopes of its own: 
It may bring us happiness, lasting and sure— 
It may bring us anguish, hard to endure. 


Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 
Gladly, brightly, welcome you here ; 
Greet you with pleasure, right royally too, 
Bringing our dear hopes and wishes to you. 
We may not look forward to view our own way, 
God’s Hand will direct us from day unto day. 


—Mary Currier Parsons. 


GERMAN COOKERY. 


The fundamental principle of German cookery is to mix together 
as many incongruous things as possible. That compound which is 
so toothsome to a German, a herring salad, is concocted from six- 
teen different articles. A German beefsteak is made of hashed 


| meats, rolled into a ball and fried. What they call roast beef is a 


chunk of meat boiled a while and then baked; it usually looks like 
a lump of india-rubber. With the meats is always served a com- 
pote, made of stewed or preserved fruit. The vegetables are 
deemed at their best when they are floating in grease. Sausage, 


; | however, is the great national delicacy. The German family table, 
in this manner can be taken by those with whom the beverage dis- | 


with its mysteries and abominations, is the severest trial which the 


| American has to undergo who submits himself to the domestic life 
MILK PoRRIDGE.—One pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of flour. | 


of the country.— 7he Californian. 
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MATTIE’S THREE BEEFSTEAK DINNERS. 

A DIFFERENCE IN COOKING AND A DIFFERENCE IN HUSBANDS. 
ATTIE and I have been friends 
the most intimate ever since we 
used to play paper dolls together 
Saturday afternoons, and keep 
up a pleasant sort of a rivalry in 
the spelling class in Miss Briggs’ 
little school across the way. 

It was natural, therefore, that 


single blessedness she decided 

= to become Mrs. Stevens,I should 

be almost as much interested in 

the affair as though it were my 

own, and it is quite as natural 
now, I suppose, that I should be equally interested in Mattie’s 
housekeeping. It has occurred to me more than once that 
some of her experiences would not only amuse but perhaps 
help some other young wife over the stormy path of house- 
hold economy. 

To begin with I must tell you that Mattie and John mar- 
ried for love in the regular old-fashioned way and did not seem 
to care a pin for the fact that it was, without exception, the 
worst business year that John’s firm had ever known, and 
worse still, Mattie had not a cent of her own, and so they 
very contentedly began life on what their more worldly- 
minded friends called “a mere pittance.” 

They were fortunate in finding five rooms on one floor at a 
moderate rent, which were comfortably fitted up for house- 
keeping purposes, so by putting their washing out Mattie was 
able to do everything else herself, and have time to spare. 

“There,” said Mattie when I dropped in to lunch with her 
one day last week, “I want you toeat one of those croquettes, 
and then if you think it is good I will tell you the history 
of them. 

I did eat one and did think it good, so good that I could 
not help wishing there had been more than two on the table. 

“You see,” said Mattie, “that Saturday John said he would 
do the marketing on his way home. He had to work later than 
usual that afternoon so that when he came to make his pur- 
chases there was not much left to get. However the butcher 
had some very good beef and John got a nice thick steak, 
only he had to take the cut clear across which made a good 
deal for us. I only broiled about half of it that evening, 
which was quite as much as we could eat, and saved the rest 
for Sunday’s dinner. Well, Sunday morning we went to 
church and on our way home we met John’s mother and sis- 
ter and they asked us to go home with them. John thought 
he would like to, but I was afraid our steak would spoil as we 
had no ice, and I could not bear to waste it. However when 
Mrs. Stevens added to her persuasions the important infor- 
mation that they were to have boiled salmon for dinner, both 
John and I yielded and concluded that if the steak wasn’t 

good when we got back we would just put it down in the 
‘profit and loss’ column. As it turned out we not only stayed 
to dinner but to supper as well, and two or three of the young 
people dropped in in the evening and we sung the Hymnal 
and the Gospel Hymns half through before any one thought 
of going home. It was late of course when we did get back, © 
but I just glanced in the refrigerator, and will you believe it, 
the steak was still good. However, I was afraid it might not 
be so in the morning, so I just lighted the oil stove and put 
it on and boiled it. The next morning I found that the water 
I had boiled it in, by putting in a little rice and seasoning, 
would make real good soup. Then I tasted the meat for I 
was afraid that the goodness had all been boiled out of that, | 


| 


square and stewed it up again with two or three potatoes and 
half an onion and seasoned it well with salt and pepper and 
a little bit of ground cloves. That with the soup, some 
lettuce and cauliflower made us such a sumptuous dinner that 
though we both liked the stew we did not eat such a great 
deal of it after all. I was determined not to waste what was 
left though, so the next day I chopped it up fine, put in a 
little more seasoning in the shape of Worcestershire sauce nd 
then adding a few bread crumbs and an egg making it stiff 


_ enough to pat into the shape of croquettes. When they were 
when after twenty odd years of | 


done there were eight of them and I browned them in hot lard 


and they with vegetables made a dinner again, yes, more than 


a dinner for there were three left and John ate one for break- 
fast this morning. He said the croquettes were better than 
the stew and he didn’t know but what it would pay to buy 
steak to fix up in these ways hereafter. I thought by this 
time that they had lasted long enough, though croquettes do 
warm over nicely and I am glad you like them.” 

“Well,” I said laughing, as Mattie finished, “I shouldn't 
think it would cost you anything to live.” 

“Tt doesn’t much,” she said. 

“ But then,” I added, “there is a difference in cooking for 
all the things you made out of the beef were good and of 
course nothing was wasted.” 

“Yes,” answered Mattie, “there may be a difference in 
cooking but there is a difference in husbands too. My brother- 
in-law’s income isn’t much larger than John’s but Mary can’t vet 
along half as economically as I do though she works a great 
deal harder. Her husband will not eat anything but roasts 
and steaks and chops and oysters and never wants them on 
the table twice, and then wonders that their living costs 
them so much. 

—Kate Matson Post. 
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GEMS FROM OUR AUTHORS AND POETS. 
GATHERED FROM THE FIELD OF BOTH PROSE AND VERSE. 
Among thy sons, O God, let me be one.—Edward Eggleston. 


The last word is the most dangerous of infernal machines.— 
Douglas Jerrold. 


The fact is, nothing comes; at least, nothing good. All has to 
be fetched.—.S77 Charles Buxton. 


Unless you can swear, for life for death! 
Oh, fear to call it loving. —A/rs. Browning. 


Hope nothing from luck, and the probability is that you will be so 
prepared, so forewarned and forearmed, that all shallow observers 
will call you lucky.—Bu/wer Lytton. 


If men would attend to their personal duties and responsibilit es 
and let all philanthropy alone that is outside the circle of those ¢ 
ties and responsibilities, the anarchy, the insubordination, the ir- 
religion would be cut down by half.—A/iriam Coles Harris. 


The spirit of this world cannot be conquered by weapons 0! its 
own kind, “I trample on Plato’s pride,” sneered Diogenes, while 
treading with his dirty sandals on Plato’s purple couch. “Yes,” sid 
Plato, “ but with a greater pride.”"—President E. G. Robinson. 


I fling my past behind me, as a robe 

Worn threadbare in the seams and out of date. 

I have outgrown it; wherefore should I weep 

That I must needs discard it? I can weave 

Upon the shuttles of the future years 

A fabric far more durable—subdued 

It may be in the blending of its hues, 

Where sombre shades commingle, yet the gleam 

Of golden warp shall shoot it through and through, 
While over all a fadeless lustre lies 

And, starred with gems made out of crystalled tears, 
My new robe shall be richer than the old.—ZW/a Wheeler. 


R. Champin. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. ; _ “cheese cloth,” as it is commonly called (paying for it four 
COMFORTABLES. | cents per yard), and thirty pounds of the best quality of cotton 
WHICH ARE COMFORTABLE IN EVERY SENSE. | batting, and with this I commenced operations. I put the 


OMETHING which I read in a two ends of the whole piece together and used the machine 
journal of health, combined with | to sew it into one strip fifty yards long, which I cut into ten 
certain other facts, set me to think- | pieces, each five yards long, and two yards wide (twice the 
ing very earnestly, and I resolved | width of the cloth), and out of each one of these | made a 
to act upon a suggestion gained | comfortable in the following manner: I laid the piece out 
therefrom, though, indeed, [hardly | upon the floor, smoothing one-half very carefully, laying a 
knew how I could meet the ex- | stick to mark the exact center, or sticking pins. Along even 
pense which must be incurred in| with this center mark I laid the ends of the batting, laying on 
order to do so. That expense | about three pounds to each comfortable, and, when this was 
would seem trifling to “people of | done, drawing the loose half of the cloth carefully and lightly 
means,” but John and I were not | over that covered by the cotton, seeing that the edges meet 
evenly all around the three open sides. This forms a coverlid 
two and one-half yards long and two yards wide. As it lay 
projected plans to an economical | Upon the floor I rolled it ‘up, first a little way at the closed 
and, withal, satisfactory consum- | end and then at one side, till it-was brought into a convenient 
mation. The matter which laid | form and size for lifting to a table, which, with its leaves 
so heavily upon my mind was this: | Spread, served my purpose admirably. I then unrolled the 
Upon awaking, every morning, I was conscious of a feeling comfortable till it covered the table, when I commenced and 
as it I had not rested well during the night, and it seemed as | tied the corner thus extended, gradually unrolling and tying 


if | were dragged down by a heavy weight. After I had risen | till all done. Some of them I tied with bright worsted and 


and been about my work for a short time the sensation passed | fastened the edge by a row of chain stitch of the same ma- 
terial. Those tied with white cotton, and with the edges 


off to a degree, but only to return the following morning to | ‘ ' 
rencler me unfitted for the manifold cares and labor of the day. | Simply run up with thread, are very nice, though not quite so 
Also, I began to observe the children more closely, and I felt | Pretty and bright. ; ; 
ceriiin that they were affected in the same manner that I was. One realizes, after sleeping under covering made in the 
They were fretful and seemed, for a while in the morning, to above manner, that weigf#¢ is not indispensable to secure 
feel just as I did,—indisposed to exertion of any sort; but the warmth, and that one’s health and comfort is promoted by its 
sensation, as in my own case, Was dissipated by participation | "S¢- At least such has been my experience. They are light 
in the labors of the household, or, in case of the younger ones, | 4nd open, which ‘makes them easy te wash, and (what is a 
by the vigorous romps and plays which stirred their sluggish | V€Ty Important Item with many) they do not cost, at most, 
powers into healthy activity, until the succeeding night gave | above one dollar apiece. 
the mysterious cause of the trouble a chance to continue its | 
vitiating labors. 

It was only since the chilly nights came on that I had ob- 


of that class, hence I must think 
deeply to enable me to bring my | 


—Mrs. C. H. Potter. 
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served these alarming symptoms, and since I had read that | WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 
article in the health journal, as I have said, I felt morally cer- Without hearts there is no home.—Ayron. 
tain that I had discovered a clue to the mischievous agent | How much the wife is dearer than the bride !—Zy¢¢/eton. 


which was working so to our detriment. When I went to | We can have many wives, but only one mother.—Aédd-e/-Rader. 
housekeeping, it was with a great many erroneous ideas, one 
of them being that my beds, to be comfortable, must each be 
supplied with two or three thick, heavy comfortables for 
winter use. This idea had been carried out, and when the 
heavy, soggy things had grown shabby, they had been washed 
(which process rendered them still more soggy in course of 
time) and covered again and again, until it was scarcely 
possible for air to pass through to perform the cleansing 
process as it should be allowed to do daily, and also nightly. 
In short, I felt certain that my nice, heavy comfortables were 
excluding all pure air from and confining the impure air in- 
side the bedclothing, which tended to prevent the healthy 
condition which I felt so anxious to promote ; also they were iveing, 

far too Meaey t be 7 comfortables" in reality, though that Don't be afraid of wild boys and girls; they often grow up to be 
misnomer had been given them. No wonder (I thought, as I the very best men and women. Wildness is not viciousness.— 
lifted them daily in making the beds) that I feel as if held | pyyper7 Spencer. 

down by a weight, and therefore worn and weary, when I rise, In family government let this be always remembered, that no 
instead of rested and refreshed. This, then, must be the reproof or denunciation is so potent as the silent influence of a 
remedy,—a new and different covering must be supplied to | good example.—Hosea Ballou. 

each bed, and what should it be? The beautiful, soft woolen The early months of marriage often are times of critical tumult, 
blankets, costing from $5.00 to $15.00 and upward, per pair, | _whether that of a shrimp pool or of deeper waters,—which after- 
which my wealthy neighbors might easily procure, were far be- | wards subsides into cheerful peace.—George Eliot. 

yond my reach. I was anxious to introduce an improvement Husband and wife,—so much in common, how different in type! 
which would be more conducive to comfort and health, tnd | She all golden hues and softness, he all dark shades and energy ; 
also economical. After careful consideration I came to a | her step so light and child-like, his so manly and steady. Such a 
conclusion to do as follows : | contrast, and yet such a harmony, strength and weakness blended 
I purchased one hundred yards of sea-foam suiting, or | together!—Rufini. 


Be ever gentle with the children God has given you—Z/ihu 
Burritt, 

It destroys one’s nerves to be amiable every day to the same 
human being.—2eaconsfield. 

A wise man in his house should find a wife gentle and courteous, 
or no wife at all.— Euripides. 

Women must have their wills while they live, because they 
make none when they die.—Douglas Jerrold. 


Nothing flatters a man so much as the happiness of his wife ; he 
is always proud of himself as the source of it.—/ohmson. 


A curtain lecture is worth all the sermons in the world for 
teaching the virtue of patience and long-suffering.— Washington 
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REOREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


FEATHER WoRK. 


over the foundation. 


dress trimmings. 


SAAR 


pigeon, guinea fowl, used in their natural shades. 
ers are prepared as follows: 


in a moderate oven. 


and keep them for use where they are crushed. 


stir the mixture; 


ing them, when they are sufficiently colored. 
FEATHER SCREEN. 
These are usually made with peacock’s feathers. 


for the fourth, the breast feathers, and finish with the head 
feathers and crest. 
each may be sewed on. 
KNITTED Boors. 

Materials.—One skein each of cream, white, lady gray, 
starlight wool, and one skein colored. 

Four steel needles, No. 16. 

With colored wool cast on twenty-eight stitches, and knit 
one plain row. 

Second row.—Two plain, pick up one, twenty-four plain, 
pick up one, two plain. 

Third row.—-All plain knitting. 

Fourth row.—Two plain, pick up one, twenty-six plain, 
pick up one, two plain. 

Fifth row.—All plain. 

Sixth row,—Two plain, pick up one, twenty-eight plain, 
pick up one, two plain. 

Seventh row.—All plain. 

Eighth row.—Two plain, pick up one, thirty plain, pick up 
one, two plain. 

Ninth row.—All plain. 

Tenth row.—Two plain, pick up one, thirty-four plain. 

Eleventh row.—All plain. 

Twelfth row.—Two plain, pick up one, thirty-five plain. 

Thirteenth row.—All plain. 

Fourteenth row.—Two plain, pick up one, thisty-cie plain. 

Fifteenth row.—All plain. 

Sixteenth row.—Two plain, pick up one, thirty-seven mm 

There will now be forty stitches on the needle. 

Knit five plain rows 

‘Twenty-second row.—Fifteen plain, then, keeping the other 
stitches still on the needle, knit these fifteen stitches back- 
wards and forwards for twenty-five more rows. 


TTT consists of covering buckram, or other 

stiff foundation, with birds’ feathers, ar- | 
ranged in designs, and sewn entirely 
The work is very 
handsome, and is used for valances, 
brackets, fire screens, muffs, and for | 
Large articles are | 
covered with Aylesbury duck, or white | 
poultry feathers, dyed in various colors; | 
and small, with peacock, pheasant, parrot, ostrich, marabout, 
The feath- | 
If white, and obtainéd from do- | 
mestic poultry, gently wash the bird in soapsuds and luke- | 
warm water, to which a little whiskey has been added, and 
let it dry in a clean, warm place; after it has been killed pick 
off the feathers, enclose them in a strong bag, and bake them | 
Shake each feather separately, and cut 

off the fluff and the little hard piece at the top of the quill, 


‘To dye.—Pour into two quarts of boiling water a table or tea- 
spoonful of diamond dye, any shade according to the depth of 
shade required, and steep the feathers in this for five minutes; | 
take them out one by one with a pair of pincers so as not to | 
touch them, then add more dye to the water and thoroughly | 
throw the feathers in, and stir all up | 
together, and take out the feathers separately, without touch- | 


Cut out 
an oval or round shape, and sew on as the first round the 


largest eyed peacocks’ feathers; for the second round, the 
smaller size ; for the third round, the dark blue neck feathers; | 


If a larger screen is desired, two rows of | 


row.—Fifteen plain, cast on more 


stitches. 
Knit five plain rows. 
Fifty-fourth row.—Two plain, narrow, thirty-six plain. 


| 
| 


plain. 
| Fifty-sixth row.—Two plain, narrow, thirty-five plain. 
| Fifty-eighth row.-—Two plain, narrow, thirty-four plain. 
Sixtieth row.—Two plain, narrow, thirty-three plain. 


narrow, two plain. 


Plain. 
| 
narrow, two plain. 

Sixty-sixth row.—Two plain, narrow, twenty-four plain, 
narrow, two plain. 

Sixty-eighth row.—Two plain, narrow, twenty-two plain, 
narrow, two plain. Bind off loosely. 

Then with the same needle on which you still have twenty- 
five stitches, pick up thirteen stitches across the instep, and 
twenty-five stitches along the other side, knitting each stitch 
as you pick it up; knit one plain row, and bind off all. 

Now take the white wool, and pick up fifteen stitches across 
the instep (in all the picking up, take the back threads only). 

First row.—Seam. 

Second row.—Two plain, make one, four plain, slip one, 
narrow, pass slip stitch over, four plain, make one, two plain. 

Third row.—All seamed. 

Repeat the second and third rows three times more. 

Tenth row.—Two plain, make one, four plain, slip one, nar- 
row, pass slip stitch over, four plain, make one, two plain, 
pick up eighteen stitches along the side, that is, missing the 
first six stitches and picking up thence to the end. 

Eleventh row.—Seam thirty-three, and then pick up eigh- 
teen stitches along the other side, seaming each stitch as you 
pick it up. 

Twelfth row.—Two plain, make one, narrow, two plain, 
_ make one, four plain, slip one, narrow, pass slip stitch over, 
| four plain, make one, three plain, make one, four plain, slip 

one, narrow, pass slip stitch over, four plain, make one, three 
| plain, make one, four plain, slip one, narrow, pass slip stitch 
| over, four plain, make one, two plain, narrow, make one, two 
plain. 

Thirteenth row.—All seamed. 

Repeat the twelfth and thirteenth rows sixteen times, or 
until you have the leg as long as desired. Then knit seven 
plain rows, bind off loosely. 

Run ribbon, shade of colored wool, round the ankle and tie 
with a bow in front. 


—Eva Niles. 
VITAL FORCE IN SUNLIGHT. 


I have often been asked at what age infants can first be safely 
exposed to the influence of theopenair. My answer is, on the first 
warm, dry day. There is noreason why a new-born child should not 
sleep as soundly under the canopy of a garden tree on a pillow of 
sun-warmed hay as in the atmosphere of an ill-ventilated nursery. 
Thousands of sickly nurslings, pining away in the slums of our 
manufacturing towns, might be saved by an occasional sun-bath. 
Aside from its warmth and chemical influence on vegetal oxygen. 
sunlight exercises upon certain organisms a vitalizing influence 
which science has not yet quite explained, but whose effect is illus- 
trated by the contrast between the weeds of a shady grove and 
those of the sunlit fields, between the rank grass of a deep valley 
and the aromatic herbage of a mountain meadow, as well as by the 
peculiar wholesome appearance of a “sunburned” person and a 
sun-ripened fruit. Sunlight is too cheap to become a fashionable 


remedy, but its hygienic influence can hardly be overrated.—/’. 
Felix L. Oswald. 


Fifty-fifth, fifty-seventh, fifty-ninth, sixty-first rows.— \|| 


Sixty-second row.—Two plain, narrow, twenty-eight pl.in, 


Sixty-third, sixty-fifth, sixty-seventh, sixty-ninth rows.— 


Sixty-fourth row.—Two plain, narrow, twenty-six pluin, 
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A MAN IN THE KITCHEN. 

AND WHO HAS A RIGHT TO BE THERE. 
Se Pes Y mother was something of an anom- | 
aly among womankind, for she held | 
to the belief that there were times | 
= € 5 when a man was a pretty good thing 
to have in the kitchen. My brothers 
and I were early taught that a little 
practical knowledge of housekeeping would | 
: do us no harm, “ And it may be of use to 
you,” mother would often say, “and you might just as 
# well learn some of these kitchen mysteries as to be 

racing around the streets doing worse things.” 

Many a time, when I was a good-sized boy, have I had to | 
tie a big gingham apron around my neck, and wash and wipe | 
the dishes, and “tidy up” the kitchen under i ther’s direc- 
tion—and that, too, when there were three girls | our family. 
| always had the care of my own room, I had to make my 
own bed, and make it after the most approved plan. There 
was no “slovenly” work done in my mother’s house ; I was 
taught how to sweep and dust a room properly, how to sew on 
buttons and repair rents in my garments, and, when I was 
thirteen years old, I could make a nice biscuit, and, later on, 
I was initiated into the mysteries of bread and pie making. I 
could make good coffee and tea also. 

And what, you may ask, were my three sisters doing all this 
time? They learned all I learned, and many things mother 
thought I had no need to learn. In fact, they are all thorough 
cooks and housekeepers, and they can all do what few women 
can,—they can drive nails with the skill and accuracy of car- 
penters, they can put up shelves, they are “handy” with the 
saw, the hammer, and the hatchet,—you would hardly believe 
it if I were to tell you just how accomplished they are in this 
direction. Mother used to say, “ I have found it so convenient 
to be able to drive my own nails, put up and even make my 
own shelves, and do my own little carpentering, that I am 
determined my girls shall possess like knowledge.” 

The boys of our family are boys no longer, the girls have 
long been women, we all have homes and children of our 
own. None of we boys are “ Miss Nancy’s,” and none of my 
sisters are “masculine” in their ideas or manners. I am 
poor, myself, and sometimes unable to keep a servant, which 
is not a great affliction in this era of inefficient help, and, 
when my wife is helpless with one of her sick headaches, or 
when she wants to go out to her mother’s with the baby for a 
week, it is, she says, a “great comfort” to feel that the man 
in the kitchen is not dirtying up every dish in the house, and 
breaking half of them; that he is not boiling tea (he never 
oils it at all) in the silver tea urn; that he is not drinking 
hot, muddy coffee out of her precious cut glass goblets ; that 
he is not frying eggs on a griddle or toasting his bread by 
putting it flat on top of the stove; that the dust and dirt is 
not being swept into corners, under beds, or under the stove ; 
that his bed is made every day; that he gives some attention 
to dusting and airing the rooms, and that all his wants are 
attended to by—himself; and that no charge of Miss Nancy- 
ism or effeminacy can be laid at his doors. 

| camped out in a log cabin for a year in the Rocky Moun- 
tains during the Leadville craze. For months I did not see 
a woman, and how often, as I sat down to my own cup of 
good coffee, with meat properly cooked and well-made biscuit 
or bread, did I recall my mother’s words,—“ The time may 
come when you will be glad that I taught you to do these 
things.” It had come then, and there are times in the lives 
of most men when a knowledge of at least the primary prin- 
ciples of cooking are valuable to him, and will contribute 
much to his comfort, 


Goop HouskKKEEPING. 


Deliver me from the man who is always “ poking his nose 
into the kitchen when it is not needed there, and when it has 
no business to be there, but when, in the vicissitudes of this 
life, he zs needed in the kitchen, it is a blessed thing to know 


how to conduct himself when he gets there. 
—Zenas Dane. 


IN PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


[“‘ Seekers after light,” regarding the perplexities and intricacies of 


| Household Life, will be at liberty to make their desires known in this new 


department of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. Adle pens have been engaged to 
respond to such, in several of the prominent branches of the Household, 
and others will be secured as occasion may require. The Inquiry Meeting 
is now open.) 
A CHAPTER OR TWO ON CARVING. 
Inquiry I. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Are not some of the good and wise contributors to Goop House- 
KEEPING going to give you a chapter or two on Carving? Nota 
full grown treatise on comparative anatomy, but something that 
the average head of the family,—paternal or maternal,—and espec- 
ially the oldest son, upon whom the greatness of the “head of the 
table” is sometimes thrust, can understand and reduce to practice. 
In my own experience, a sharp knife and well cooked joints are the 
preliminary steps,—not to go back to the butcher,—but I don’t pro- 
pose to write the chapter myself, and I trust it may be written for 
print in the pages of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

A FATHER OF AN OLDEST Son. 

AuGuSTA, GEORGIA. 


OATMEAL AS IT SHOULD BE COOKED. 
Inquiry 2. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you kindly allow me to ask somebody who knows all about 
it,—I mean who sxows, not who may ¢Aznk they know only,—about 
the cooking of oatmeal as it ought to be cooked, particularly with 
the view of making it, as is often the case, the principal food for 
our little ones—so that it may not be pasty, leathery and “unfit 
for food ?” AN ANx1oUS MOTHER. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


KNITTED SILK MITTENS. 
Inquiry 3. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will Mrs. Eva M. Niles, in her “ Recreations for Leisure Hours,” 
be kind enough to give directions for knitting Silk Mittens with a 
fancy back, and state the name and size of silk required, and oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


Mrs. Niles will give the desired information in full, in her next 
regular contribution to our pages.—Editor of Goop House- 
KEEPING. 


HASHED BROWNED POTATOES. 
Inquiry 4. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you please publish a recipe for Hashed Browned Potatoes, 
as served at the Gilsey House, and also, I presume, at other New 
York hotels, and oblige, 

LOWELL, MASS. 


Miss Parloa’s next regular contribution to GoobD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING will give the desired recipe.—Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SAUCES FOR FISH. 
Inquiry 5. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will Goop HousEKEEPING kindly furnish those of us who do 
not like fish, with the receipts for some of those sauces by means 
of which fish is made palatable and even delicious to eat? I 
know there are such sauces, having eaten them in other houses 
than my own, but I do not know how to make them. 

A SUBSCRIBER TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
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LETTER TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 
ABouT TO BEGIN HOUSEKEEPING. 


I. 
My DEAR MOLLY: 


Whee T has been so much the fashion for young 

— ae people, when married, to board for a 

ee time, at least, that I was delighted to 


learn from your letter that you had de- 
termined to go to housekeeping; and, 
although you say your means will be 
limited and you will do your own work, 
you intend to make the home life easy 
and beautiful. You ask me for sugges- 
tions, which I will most gladly make. 
If I hint that you may meet with some 
unexpected obstacles, I know that, with 
your good common sense, you will not 
allow them to dampen your courage 
and enthusiasm, for you well know that 
one difficulty conguered will make it the easier to overcome 
the next. There are two important habits, the strict observ- 
ance of which will make the duties of home life easy and 
pleasant: They are carly rising and punctuality. A young 
woman who evinces so much energy in planning and execut- 
ing, must practice these old-fashioned but vitally necessary 
duties. 

All the modern improvements to make work easy are very 
nice and no doubt assist very much, but, in spite of labor 
saving machines of all kinds, there is a great deal of what 
may be called drudgery in housework. The only way to pre- 
vent the depressing effect of this inevitable accompaniment 
to doing one’s own work is to have an inspiring motive—a 
satisfying end in view as results to be obtained. There is | 
great pleasure in the fact that you are doing your work in the 
very dest way you know,—that you are using 4vains in washing 
dishes, sweeping and dusting; that you can practice your | 
knowledge of chemistry, of sanitary and many other laws in | 
housekeeping that you, in theory, learned at school. Like 
Mrs. Whitney's sweet girl characters, you can, with the aid of 
your poetical imagination, invest all the minutize of your 
every day tasks with spiritual significance. 

Charming indeed it is, when everything is clean, fresh and 
bright, as you look around your rooms, to feel that it is your 
work, that it is the thought in yews own mind made visible by | 
the work of your hands, that you have created the beauty, | 
purity and order which reigns in your home. To create is an 
instinctive longing in every true woman’s nature. A good 
housekeeper will always, if possible, have her work finished 
in the forenoon, and devote the afternoon to rest, change and 
recreation. If a friend calls, she will not have the shortcom- 
ings of Bridget or her trials as a mistress to entertain her 
with, but gladly change the current of her thoughts by inter- 
change of ideas on subjects of mutual iikes and interest 
outside of the duties of housework. Necessary exercise in | 
the open air must not be neglected, and every such outing 
will furnish you with material for bright tea-table conversation 
without recourse to idle gossip, for, in your walks, keeping in 
mind the wonderful life that surrounds you and cultivating 
your habit of observation, you become mentally as well as 
bodily invigorated, and ready to meet your husband on his 
return from business with a bright and pleasant welcome 
instead of annoying him with detailed accounts of the things 
that have gone wrong in the morning’s work. The fresh, 
pure air, the objects of interest you have found in your walk 
have banished the memory of all these, and, as your husband, 
when he left his work, turned the key on his cares, thus have 
you done when you left your kitchen, 


_ You say, “I am to marry a young man with no income |ut 
_ from a moderate salary as bookkeeper, and I wish to bv a 
_ helpmeet indeed, not a day figure upon which to hang silk, 
laces and jewelry, for which a young man with such me ins 
would have to steal from his employers, or, as in newspaper 
phrase, ‘become a defaulter;’ now, in view of these facts, 
ought I to do my own washing and ironing?” I answer un- 
hesitatingly, you had better not. Save in something else —a 
new dress or bonnet—but let the stout arms of the trained 
washerwoman do your washing. No amount of sal sola, 
pearline, or patent machines can make washing anything 
but hard work, too hard for muscles undeveloped by |»; 
practice. 

With your other work you will have enough to do, and show ld 
spare yourself the wear and waste of nerve and fatigue of 
body resulting from overwork. Your plain ironing you miyht 
be able to do; that, however, should depend on the effect on 
your health and, adove a//, your temper. 1 trust that, with your 
good sense, you have resolved not to be a “slave to the 
rolling-pin.” Fruits in their season are the best and healthiest 
dessert, and, if you banish pies and fruit cake from your tale, 
you will roll off many stones from the heavy load of house- 
work. Taking it for granted that you are up with the times 
in your ideas of ventilation, acquainted with the germ theory 
of disease, the necessity of proper drainage, perfect cleai|i- 
ness and purity in every household department to prevent .n 
invasion of the deadly enemies of health, I will say no more 
at this time in regard to these topics. 

Pardon me if I now urge upon you as your duty to yourse|f, 
your family and society, that, while you perform thoroug))ly 
and conscientiously all housekeeping duties, you do not 
suffer yourself to become a mere domestic and nothing more. 
If some special talent calls more loudly than others for 
cultivation, neglect no opportunity to improve it. If it be 


r 
> 


art, you will find many spare moments, in which you will 


be ably assisted by your organizing faculties, to use your 
brush and pencil to the delight of your friends and, if neces- 
sary, for pecuniary benefit. Change and variety for muscle 
and brain every one must have for healthy development. 
Heartily and sincerely wishing you the best of success in 
your new life. 

—Mrs. R. F. Baxter. 


PAPA AND MAMMA. 


A recent English writer says: ‘* The words ‘ papa’ and ‘mamma’ 
occur in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ (1727), where Polly Peachum speaks 
of her ‘papa.’ The modern change from ‘ papa’ and ‘mamma’ to 
‘father’ and ‘mother’ among the higher classes, which began 
about thirty years ago, seems to have been a reaction against a 
custom which had gradually crept in among persons of a lower 
grade. As soon as common people’s children began to say ‘papa’ 
and ‘mamma,’ those of a higher class were taught to say ‘father’ 
and ‘mother.’ It was among my High Church friends that | first 
noticed this adoption of ‘father’ and ‘mother.’ One does not see 


| the connection, but such is the fact. When I was young, ‘papa’ 


and ‘mamma’ were universal among what may be called the middle 
and upper ranks of society, and to this day ‘ladies of a certain age’ 
still use the words. King George III., about the year 1762, ad- 
dressed his mother as ‘mamman,’ so I find it stated in the ‘ Greville 
Memoirs.’ But I do not think that Charles II., unless he were 
speaking French, addressed Henrietta Maria by that. endearing 
name; and I feel tolerably sure that the Lady Elizabeth never 
called Henry VIII. ‘ papa.’ On the other hand, I would observe 
that ‘papa’ and ‘mamma’ are fast being supplanted by the original 
‘father’ and ‘mother.’ For ten or perhaps for twenty years past, 
children in the upper and upper-middle classes have, so far as my 
observation goes, been taught to say ‘father’ and ‘mother;’ and 
‘papa’ and ‘mamma,” which are words of extremest tenderness [0 
those of my generation, seem now to be sinking into contempt as 
a ‘note’ of social inferiority.” 
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THE 0OZY CORNER. 
a [ /n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 

Ik, correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
Ins made ant instructive and profitable Houschold Exchange, we invite corres- 

pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
per nalue (o the Homes of the World.|\—Goov HouseKEEPING. 

ts, 
un- “TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH.” 

-a A competent and appreciative correspondent of Goop HousE- 
ed KEEPING, from Cambridge, Mass., in rehearsing some of its promi- 
la, nent features, says with emphasis that “‘Ten Dollars Enough’ 
ng has already resulted in several radical reforms in our own kitchen; 
sa our bright young servant reads the instalments and puts in practice | 

” the new ideas with great enthusiasm. Goop HOUSEKEEPING surely | 
ld ough! to gain a big circulation. in this house, at least, it interests 
of both mistress and maid, as well as all the rest of us.” 
cht PERFECTION IN WEDDING PRESENTS. 
mn The genuine responses to our suggestion that Goop HousE- 
ur KEEPING would make a welcome and useful Christmas or New 
he Year's Present, is already being handsomely supplemented by 

est orders and remittances for a year’s subscription for Wedding 
le, Presents, and in this connection the Lewiston (Me.) Gazeffe hits a 
on very pretty nail very surely and effectively on the head, when it 
sic says that “ A year’s subscription carries with it, remember, a valu- | 
ee able premium of interest or use in the household, and Goop 
“t HOUSEKEEPING is always a welcome guest or gift, whichever it 
i happens to be, everywhere, and is nowhere more appreciatively so 
thaninthe bestof homes.” 
re 
A PLEA FOR BIRDS. 
If. Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
ly It is time for the lovers of nature to unite in an energetic protest 
ot against the destruction of our song birds. Owing to the caprices | 
' of fashion, they are killed by the wholesale in order that their 
mi wings, heads and breasts may be mounted for the decoration of 
ion hats and bonnets. There are depositories for dead song-birds in 
‘l many states, and they are brought into the leading villages and 
‘ cities by the hundred thousand, every month. It is a sad sight to 
wad see long rows of boxes of mounted songsters in a dozen milliner’s | 
- shops while walking down two or three city blocks, and to realize 
le how fast these winged blossoms of the sky are disappearing. In 
nt. some of the suburbs of this city but few birds, except sparrows, are 
in left to chant the requiem of their fellows. 
Destructiveness has its place in the economy of nature in the 
r. killing of noxious beasts and reptiles, or those which are needed 
to sustain life. But to attack these feathered choirs whose strains 
can nev°r be emulated, is something so wanton and wicked as to 
adm o defense. 
‘ver has well said: “A garden without flowers, child- 
nood out laughter, an orchard without blossoms, a sky without 
to 


color, ses with@ut perfume, are the analogues of a country with- 
out song birds. And the United States are going straight and 
swift into that desert condition.” The same writer also wisely 


ve suggesi-d the formation of societies with the end of putting a stop 
. to this slaughter of the innocents. Fashion is cruel and thought- 
‘ less ; greed, crueland rapacious. Between them they will soon strip 
rst the country of its chief attractiveness, unless prevented. 
Be Pending legislative enactment against the extermination of song- 
i birds, cannot that class for whom they are sacrificed, decree that 
ne that sacrifice must cease? Women have a responsibility in this 
. Matter not to be evaded. The entire floral kingdom,—and much 
a of the vegetable,—have been placed at the service of the milliner ; 
" the ostrich yields his plumes and the Brazilian beetle submits his 
a marvellous iridescence; cannot our rapacity be satiated by all 
: these tributes? The robin, thrush, linnet, oriole, lark, black-bird, 
ses fy-catcher, song-sparrow, (not its pugnacious ‘English cousin,) 
‘1 ought to be under our especial protection. 
. Is it not feasible to establish societies which shall adopt a pledge 
something like this : 
Zs ‘ We hereby agree neither to bay nor use for any purposes what- 
a ever the plumage of birds which have been killed solely for deco- 
= ration. And we promise to exercise all our influence to further 


the object of this pledge, which is the preservation of song-birds.” 
If the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING take this matter in hand, 


something will be done to further an important reform. In schools, 
| literary societies and associations of various kinds, as well as in 
the household, the influence of women on this topic ought to be 
| imperative. When exercises are conducted in which there are 
readings or recitations, the teacher might select such as inculcate 
kindness, or describe birds and rural sights and sounds. If public 
| attention is once aroused in this direction, the work of preservation 


| is certain. HESTER M. POOLE. 
NEw York, DECEMBER 1885. 


OUGHT SHE OR OUGHT SHE NOT, TO HIRE A GIRL. 
| Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Like all others who read it, I am much interested in Miss Owen's 
serial, not only for its valuable suggestions in the culinary art, but 
| for its possible solving of the servant girl question. 
| Molly seems to be exceptionally fortunate thus far, in her exper- 
| iments with an ignorant German girl, Marta having done nothing 
| worse than bang the oven door and forget the fire. Can it be pos- 

sible that she willlearn even with much teaching, to carry on alone 

the details of the nice housekeeping that Molly has undertaken? 
| And will she, after taking Molly’s time in teaching her, gratefully 

remainand serve her; will she want her wages raised, or will she get 

married? If she prove a permanent success then it will seem rare 

enough for comparison with the one who answered the ad- 

vertisement for a housemaid, against five hundred or so who de- 
| sired a copyist’s place. 

That editorial in the issue of December 12, has many excellent 
thoughts and new ones too, for both housekeeper and maid. It is 
plain that there are two ways of viewing a housemaid’s situation, 
one in its favor, and the other against it, and it is also as plain that 
there are two ways of viewing the advisability of keeping a servant. 

In this matter, I am one of the “ seekers after light.” 

During nearly twelve years of married life, I have sent out my 
| washing and ironing, and hired some of my Cleaning done, but al- 
| ways when my health allowed, I have preferred to do my own work. 
But there have been many times when I was obliged to keep help, 
and I have had diverse experience with them, from the utterly un- 
| taught Irish girl who could not wash dishes, to the frail “ American 
lady ” who was not strong enough for the task of washing a churn. 

Like “ Mrs Lennox,” I have four children, but my husband is 
| neither as “ poor as a church mouse,” nor “ pernickety about his 

eating,” and I do not “detest cooking.” I like and enjoy all the du- 
| ties of mother and housekeeper, but am obliged to study continually 
how to plan my work, that nothing needful be left undone. Wekeep 
a hired boy to take care of three cows, one horse, and to do all the 
lifting and carrying I require done. Thus my family numbers 
seven, the youngest of whom is a baby, and how to make the 
seven comfortable and happy, mentally and physically, is my chief 
ambition. 

A common servant seems to rob home of its chief attraction 
and impose a restraint which need not otherwise exist, especially 
as we live in the country and our family arrangements are not 
suited to the isolation of a servant. 

My chief objection to keeping a girl lies in the fact that I con- 
sider myself bound to treat her well, remembering the golden rule, 
and that in doing so, it interferes with the perfect freedom of the 
family circle, and adds a foreign element not desirable. 

There are also motives of economy to be considered, for we have 
other objects in view besides living up to our income. But which 


is the truest economy in the end? To make the most of my time 
now, to pass rapidly from one duty to another, with absolutely no 
time for social pleasures, content to leave many things undone, 
with consciousness of inability to keep up my former standard 
of housekeeping, if only we are well-fed, well-clothed and happy. 

Or would it not be wiser to bear with a servants’ faults, saving 
thereby strength and time for something higher than housework, 
and in quieter nerves finding patience for the instruction and com- 
panionship of my children, and would I not as far as economy is 
concerned be able to save a part of a girls’ wages, in the oppor- 
tunity;afforded of doing more home sewing? In short, ought I or 
ought I not, to hire a girl? 

Hoping that some one with more profound judgment will cast a 
ray of light upon this subject, I remain an earnest seeker after 


knowledge. Mrs. IpA A, ALDEN. 
CHICOPEE, MASss, 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


BEFORE MY SWEET BIRDLINGS 
WERE FLOWN. 
(Published by request.) 
As I sit me here in the twilight, 
In my old armchair all alone, 
I bethink me of days gone forever. 
Before my sweet birdlings were flown. 


And as fancy the bright picture colors, 
Two forms with distinctness I see, 

With their chairs drawn up close beside me, 
And their loving arms thrown around me. 


“ Please mamma, now tell us some stories,” 
From prattling lips quickly I hear. 

And the stories so often repeated, 
Fail like music on each listening ear. 


Anon—and the scene quickly changes 
And a school-girl so happy and bright, 

Now sits in her rocking-chair reading— 
While her brother is mending his kite. 


Soon the clock tells the hour for retiring, 
And I accompany my darlings to rest; | 
And the sweet good-night kiss ne’er forgotten, | 
Is again on my lips fondly pressed. 
Yet another change comes o’er my picture 
In the girl a sweet maiden I see— 
And the boy, with his kite and his marbles, 
Has outgrown both his father and me. 


And now their young friends gather round 
them, 
And the old house re-echoes with mirth; 
Their hearts, with pure joy overflowing, 
In laughter and music ring forth. 


Oh my children how dearly I love you, 
No fond words of mine can e’er tell; 
And that you love and trust me as ever, 

I know and appreciate well. 


May you cherish with fond recollection, 
The old home deserted and lone— 

And the new ones that rise at your bidding, 
May God’s blessing ’round them be thrown. 


I fain would your path strew with roses-— 
Fain guard and protect you from ill-- 
But to His loving care I resign you, 
Our God, who hath done all things well. 


Yet I love to sit here in the twilight— 
And think of the days that are gone; 
And again hear those happy young voices 
Before my sweet birdlings were flown. 
—Mrs. M. A. Calkins. 


THE LONG AGO. 
Oh! a wonderful stream is the river Time, 
As it flows through the realm of tears, 
With a musical rhythm and a faultless rhyme 
And a broader sweep and a surge sublime 
As it blends with the ocean of years. 


How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow, 
And the summers like buds between, 
And the year in the sheaf—so they come and 
they go 
On the river’s breast, with its ebb and flow, 
As it glides in the shadow and sheen. 


There’s a magical isle up the river Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing; 

There’s a cloudless sky and a tropical clime 

And a song as sweet as a vesper’s chime, 
And the Junes, with the roses, are staying. 


And the name of this isle is the Long Ago, 
And we bury our treasures there ; 


Goop HouskeKEEPING. 


There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, | Upon his breast, and listen whilst the fairy tale 


There are heaps of dust—but we loved them so! | 


he tells 


There are trinkets and tresses of hair. | Of the Elfin Queen who holds her court »mid 


There are fragments of songs that nobody sings ; 
There’s a part of an infant’s prayer; 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
There’s a lute unswept, and a harp without 
strings, 
And the garments she used to wear. 


There are hands that are waved when the fairy 
shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air, 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent 
roar 
Soft voices we heard in days gone before, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 


Oh, remembered for aye be that blessed isle, 
All the day of life till night! 
When the evening comes, with its beautiful 
smile, 
And our eyes are closing in slumber awhile, 
May that Greenwood of soul be in sight. 
—Unidentified. 


GIVE THEM 
If you have gentle words and looks, my friends, 
To spare for me—if you have tears to shed 
| That I have suffered—keep them not, I pray, 
| Until I hear not, see not, being dead. 


| 
| If you have flowers to give—fair lily buds, 
White roses, daisies (meadow stars that be 
My own dear namesakes)—let them smile and 
make 
The air, while yet I breathe it, sweet for me. 


For loving looks, though fraught with tender- | 
ness, 
And kindly tears, though they fall thick and 
fast, 
And words of praise, alas! can naught avail 
To lift the shadows from a life that’s past. 


And rarest blossoms, what can they suffice, 
Offered to one who can no longer gaze 
Upon their beauty? Flowers on coffins laid 
Impart no sweetness to departed days. 
—Unidentified. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


AT THE FIRESIDE. 

Around the hearth when raving storms and bitter 
winds do blow, 
When all the wintry wolds are wrapped in 
shroud of whitest snow, 
When closer to him doth his rags the shivering 
outcast draw, 
Who dreams not of a single meal, and prays but | 
for a thaw. 


Pile on more logs; the brighter that our cheery 


the flower-bells. 


Now youths and maidens, one and all in sweet 


home-tasks engage, 


Smiled on approvingly by those who own a | iper 


age; 


No harm can injure those who safe at the home. 


anchor ride ; 


No worldly pleasures yield to peace that wills 


the home fireside. 


Our own fireside, our bright fireside, there's 


music in the sound. 
Heart-sunshine in each well-loved face our (able 
grouped around ; 
Bless Thou, O God, that fireside dear, that it 
may happy be, 
Since every blessing we enjoy we owe that | oon 
to Thee. ‘ 

—Chambers’s 


GRANDMA’S CORNER. 


We'll make “a corner,”’ but not in wheat 

A corner for grandma, a cosy seat, 

Away from all doors and the winds that blow, 
Giving dear grandma the headache so. 


We will have it warm, we will have it brig}t— 
Eyes dim with years need unclouded light ; 
Of access easy to all, but where 

The household rush shall not jar her chair. 


We would let her choose where the spot sh.i!! he, 
But too unselfish and meek is she; 

I really believe she would choose bare flo. 
And crowd herself back by the cellar doo: 


No, no, Miss Grandma, ’twill never do 

To leave your comforts and rights to you: 
Your chair shall be covered and soft; your fect 
Shall rest on a “cricket,” all bright and neat. 


You shall sit, and out of the window gaze, 

Or on us as we work by the hearth-fire’s laze; 
You shall work or be idle, do just as you will 
Hold baby, or not, when he’s gentle and stil! 


The place in this house that is snuggest anc best 

Is the place we have chosen for dear granclima’s 
rest. 

“Why?” Grandma dear, don’t you ask us 


why: 
Look at our mother with tearful eye, 
Smiling upon you in love untold, 
And gratitude not to be purchased with yold. 


| Where had we been, I would like to know, 


If grandmother had not so long ago 
When grandpa was far on the stormy m.in— 
Feeble and lonely and often in pain, 
So faithfully tended our mother dear 


hearth doth glow, 

The more our hearts shall warm to those who 
no such blessings know 

As hearth and home, and kith and kin, and love 
of humankind, 

Poor wanderers, who on this earth no jot of joy 
can find. 


| Poor we may be, yet_not so poor but that a 
| penny fee 

| We have for such; and know, O Lord, we lend 
| it unto Thee; 

| Who aideth not his brother when he knocketh 
} at the door 

Is none of Thine; for Thou, O Lord, wast gra- 
cious to the poor. 


Pile on more logs; draw closer in, O grandsire, 
gray and old: 


locks of gold 


Climb, toddling darling, to his knee, and lay thy 


| Through years of hardship and little cheer? 


| You dear old diamond! We understan 

| The knots and kinks in this little hand: 

| Indoors and outdoors, and early and lat: 

You toiled for the sake of your toiling 1ate— 

For the sake of the children you loved s« well— 

And now, like a queen, you shall wit) them 
dwell. 


We all are your subjects, with reverent ove, 
Delighted to serve you our homage to prove: 
Your corner the throne-room, your chit the 


throne ; 

Your court is a gay one; your childrcn your 
own, 

And your children’s children, who round your 
chair 


All bless you, and honor your silver hair. 
—Auguste Moore. 
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Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges a 


vit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


News C 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: America 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co 


cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston 


Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


THE 00-OPERATION OF CHILDREN. 


enous, of use you won’t be so anxious to help.” And in 

‘ills » escience is but too sadly true. 

Yow, ». all sympathy with the overburdened mother, I would 
ask, is the fault not yours that your older children are of so little 
use? How did it come to pass that the loving, eager, helpful little 
child, so ready to bear burdens beyond its strength, and to undergo 
real hardship for the glad privilege of “helping mamma,” has be- 
come the indifferent, listless daughter, unlovingly resenting each 
imposition of household duty, deeming it almost an impertinence 
that she should be asked to share her mother’s cares, an indignity 
that she should be supposed competent to do so? Must there not 
have been some fault in the training, when so radical a change 
takes place in so short a time ? 

“But my daughter has so much to do,” sighs one overburdened 
mother. “What with school and practising she never has a 
moment, and it would be cruel to call her early in the morning 
vhen she has been over her books all the evening before.” 

“And I am so busy,” moans another. “I really cannot bother 
With teaching my daughter to work. It is much easier to do it all 
nyself, and it is hard enough at the best.” 

“She'll have enough to do when she is married, poor thing,” 


| your daughter early to go on a pleasure excursion, though she had 
All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- | Some art or accomplishment that you believed would add to her 


invited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save which ~~ believed would make her happier. om by pare and 
the contributions of Miss MARIA Partoa, all rights in these being especially | example you teach that there is no pleasure in the work which is 
reserved to the writer. the business of your life. But your little child does not think so. 
The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
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Many are the theories propounded for the relief of the overbur- 
dened housekeeper,—ever more overburdened as the art of living 
becomes ever more complex. One of the most alluring of these 
theories is Co-operative Housekeeping; promising relief from in- 
cessant care, and from the growing perplexity of the servant 
problem. Amidst the discussions of this plan, its advantages and 
disadvantages, a certain form of co-operation seems to have been 
quite overlooked, although it is within every one’s reach, and 
requires no elaborate preparation to make it effective,—the 
co-operation of children in their mother’s work. Every mother 
knows how eager to “help” is the very little child; but few are the 
mothers -’ Tave not sighed, “ Ah, well, by the time you are old 


USEKEEPING. 


enough for her to work when she can’t help herself.” 
Now all these excuses, even the second, are alike in this respect, 
that they assume domestic work to be an evil. You would call 


studied never so late. You would take infinite pains to teach her 


happiness; you would grudge her no share in your occupations 


be with you; it is glad to share your occupations. Your smile of 
approbation is a rich reward for toil; the belief that it is of use 
makes drudgery delight. All this love, this chivalry, this cheerful 
self-abnegation—oh mother! do you realize what you are doing 
when you forbid such impulses as these their beautiful develop- 
n | ment? Will you not perceive that, should you meet these lovely 
.. | impulses half way, and, holding them in sacred honor, set yourself 


the very noblest and grandest work ever allotted to woman? Not 


Ss 


performance of common duties, you are not only raising them 
above the petty trials and the vexatious failures of the inexperi- 
enced housekeeper; you are training them in the highest virtues of 
which human nature is capable,—loyal recognition of past kind- 
ness, glad acceptance of obligation, chivalrous tenderness toward 
the weaknesses, careful observances of the necessities of those 
who are nearest them. 

From this high point of view it might be argued that boys as 
well as girls should share in household training. And why not? 
Is not the very little boy as eager to be helpful as his little sister? 
Will your son be less respectful to his mother when he has learned 
something of what her care of him has cost her? Will he be less 
tender of her when he has come to know the weariness of some of 
her labors? Will he hold her in slighter esteem when experience 
has taught him how much of the sweetness and the brightness of 
home he owes to efforts of hers of which he would never have 
dreamed if he had not shared them? Will he be less manly when 
he has relieved her of a heavy burden, or spared her an hour of 
drudgery toil? There are many domestic services which can be 
most efficiently rendered by boys; not merely the hewing of wood 
and the drawing of water, but the sweeping of rooms, (and any one 
who has contrasted a boy’s first handling of the broom with girls’ 
initial attempts will have felt convinced that nature intended him, 
not her, to be the sweeper), and even the more refined occupation 
of the care of house plants and the arranging of bouquets,—occu- 
pations in which many boys take genuine delight; in fact, there is 
hardly a limit to the avocations which a cheerful, bright boy may 
share with his mother. 
Such housekeeping as this would be co-operative in the very 
truest and highest sense. 


MILLIONS OF OOPIES. 
A friend of the editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, who has always 
resided at the North, but who is now making a winter of it in travel- 
ing through the South, trying very hard to enjoy himself and to 
have a good time generally, gives, in a private note, some of his 
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southern experiences “among folks” and this is his conclusion: | 
“It is my impression that there ought to be about a million sub- | 
scribers to Goop HOUSEKEEPING in the South, and—not to make 
any unkind intimation—two millions at the North.” We had only | 
put our figures at One Million Copies for The Homes of the World, 
but if Three Million Copies are needed for our own United North 
and South, we must make new figures at once, as all parts of the 
world are joining the procession and filling the mail bags with their | 
orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and a large majority of these are 
accompanied by a P. S., giving direction to “be sure to send back 


numbers.” 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


3uT Ler Us MEASURE WITH CONSISTENCY. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is conducted in the interest of “The 
Higher Life of The Household,” but we make no pretensions of | 
attempting to do all that this implies “ without money and without 
price.” And the readiness and generosity with which those who 
tarry in the Homes of the World have responded to our announce- 
ment and continuance of publication, give us abundant assurance 
of the correctness of our position in this respect. But there are 
one or two features becoming prominently unpleasant of late, in 
this connection, which justice to ourselves will not allow of being 
longer passed by unnoticed. Were the instances of which we 
propose to give an illustration or two, rare ones, of course they 
would make no occasion for comment, but unfortunately they are 
many in number and so many that neither our patience or our 
pocket have room to contain them. 

The following letters tell the story briefly yet, we think, intelli- 
gently: 

Dec. 10, 1885. 
Messrs. CLARK W. BRYAN & Co., HOLYOKE, MASs., 


GENTLEMEN :—We will be glad to have you send a copy of 
Goop HouSEKEEPING for the coming year to one of our editors, 
Mrs. ——, street, and we will reciprocate. 

Very truly yours, 


The “exchange ” which this publication already carries three 
copies of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, sent in accordance with similar 
applications and this last request looks to us, really and truly, 
like “too much pork for a shilling.” The next application is 
equally modest, but is put up, however, in another form of modesty : 


Messrs. CLARK W. Bryan & Co., 

GENTLEMEN :—I should be happy to send you another copy of 
the for a copy of your valuable paper to my home. 
If agreeable, please send a back copy or so to Mrs. 
and notify me where you want extra copy of 

Very truly yours, 


sent. 


The is a most excellent journal, doing good work 
in its field of labor, but a second copy of it would only count one 
more on our heap of exchanges and that kind of counting, as Rip 
Van Winkle says, “don’t count.” That is to say, it counts the 
wrong way in our bank account, and we haven't a friend in the 
world to whom we would dare send acopy of fora 
year, as its politics are violently in opposition to our own, and we 


believe in being politic—always. 
So we cannot see our way clear to make ¢ha¢ trade. And yet 


again: 


Dec. 12, 1885. 
PUBLISHERS GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 

GENTLEMEN :—I would appreciate it if you would send me to 
my house address below, your magazine for one year. I will try 
to reciprocate the favor. Truly yours, 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 


| too easily to be mutually beneficial. Were these three letters the 


| marks, and our good nature would dictate a compliance with the 


Now a little “reciprocity” is a good thing, a very good thing, 
indeed, but it is apt to “ catch on the center” of reciprocal motion 


only ones of their kind there would be no occasion for these re. 


separate requests, but unfortunately, they are examples only of q 
formidable pile of similar ones, lying before us as we “take our 
pen in hand” to perform the unpleasant duty of endeavoring to 


| prevent the pile from growing higher by sitting down on it in this 


epistolary fashion. 

It “cheers but not inebriates ° 
“men folks” want Goop HOUSEKEEPING sent regularly to their 
wives, and we would gladly so send and take our pay in the Higher 
Life of the Household sure to follow, if we could safely stand the 
strain of circumstance, but we have never yet known the business 
of publishing papers for “the good of the cause ” alone, to develop 


us to know that every one of the 


| intoa healthy state of affairs, either morally or financially speak- 


ing, and life is too short for us to spend too many of its clays in 
experimental efforts only. Therefore, friends and brethren, we 
have decided not to experiment too promiscuously at present, so if 
you please we will now attend to business as business should be 
attended to. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


DECORATIVE AND FANCY ARTICLES. 


In these days of domestic art work and of esthetic gratitication, 
a work that gives directions for making three hundred decorative 
and fancy articles for presents, fairs, etc., and nearly one hundred 
decorative designs, is indispensable in every household. The 
query of what to make for a present is heard not only just before 
Christmas, but all the year round, whenever the family birthdays 
occur, or at the birthday anniversaries of friends and relatives, or 
when young friends are to be married, or at the recurrence of 
wedding anniversaries. Lucretia P. Hale and Margaret I. White 
answer these questions in the work at hand. Directions are given 
for making the different styles of aprons and bags, for making 
mantel curtains, mirror draperies, portiéres, screens, pillows, table 
covers, bell-pulls, pillow shams, fender stools, scarfs, chair-back 
covers, rugs. All the lawn tennis accessories are made subjects 
for work, library furniture and belongings, sachets, traveling com 
veniences, work table articles, domestic articles of many sorts, 
articles of distinctive personal use, wall pockets for a grea‘ variety 
of uses, and so many other articles that they cannot even be 
referred to. There is a chapter of suggestions appropriate to fairs, 
and others to weddings and to Christmas. A work of this xiiid 
highly serviceable to young women, and older ones wou!d often 
need to make drafts upon its information and suggestions. No 
one, capable of utilizing these, can fail to speak of the }ook in 
terms of high praise. Boston: S. W. Tilton & Co. 


SANITARY SUGGESTIONS. 

At no previous period of the world’s history has there |)cen con 
centrated on the prevention of disease so much careful s!udy and 
painstaking investigation as the present time. To briefly present 
the most approved agents for the prevention of infectious «iseases, 
point out the necessity for their use and explain their application 
so that any one of ordinary intelligence may be able to «‘liciently 
use them in the household, is the object of this little pamphlet of 
58 pages, prepared by Dr. B. W. Palmer. Sold by J. !-. Webber 
& Co., pharmacists, Springfield, Mass. Price 25 cents. 


THE KITCHEN. 

“ The Kitchen,” is an epitome of every day cookery, containing 
many useful, practical directions, recipes, etc., with numerous wore 
engravings, showing how to carve and the proper mode ©! sending 
dishes to table. The information is put in small compass, 2% 
the little volume has flexible imitation alligator skin covers. Chi- 


cago: Rand, McNally & Co. Price 25 cents. 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


ON THE RIGHT TRACK. 


Children, what on earth are you doing with all those newspapers ? ; ; 
Gleeful Chorus : We are cutting out those pretty pictures in the Sapolio advertisements. 


WHAT IS SAPOLIO ? Purposes exept the laundry. To use is to value What will Sapolio dod 


Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and give 
take the grease off the dishes and off the ~~ and pans. 
the tin things shine brightly. The wash-bas 

new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove all we 
of imitations. There is but one Sapolio. 


in, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean asa 


the doors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will 
You can scour the knives and forks with it, and make 


say. beaclever little housekeeper and try it. Beware 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., New York. 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use 
Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 
skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 
complexion beautiful.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Unquestionably the best.” —Medical Press. 
“We can speak from personal experience that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from. vegetable oils. 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as pleasant 
for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 
as the most satisfactor =p in both these respects, 
that we have ever used.” —A/edical and Surgical Re- 
porter, Phila. 
‘* For toilet purposes, skin diseases, and washing in- 
fants, Packer’s Tar Soap is the best we have ever 
used.”—New England edical Monthly. 

“I use Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.”—Egbert 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


25 cents per cake. 


All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequaled for children and invalids. A delicious 
diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspepsia. 
Sold by Grocers, Box by mail, 48c, Our Home 
Granula Cos, DANsvVILLE, N. Y., Manufacturers, 


| Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 
| 


boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
| for presents. Express charges light. 
| Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 


| Address, 
c. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


ARM ARCHITECTURE. By E. C. Gardner. 
treats of Farm Houses and Barns. (Divided into 
two eames Those already built, those which are to 
be built. He shows#how the old-fashioned houses may 
be improved in various ways at small trouble and ex- 
pense, and gives valuable suggestions for the building 
of molern houses which will be comfortable and cheer- 

ful. Price, 15 cents. Published by 

CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
HOLyoOKE, MAss. 


New York Office, No. 111 Broadway. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 12. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


=e Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has thr<- 
times the strength of Cocoa mixea 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably «dapted for invalids as 
well as fcr persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


J ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES : OUR STA’ 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


“Il HAVE FOUND IT” 
Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the 


Eureka Knitting Silk, Filo Floss and Wash 
Embroidery Silks, al! of which are 


FAST COLORS. 


Etching, Outlining, Etc., prefer the above g 
to any other, and always insist on having 


All Experts in Knitting, Art aay finish, all sizes. 


BABY’S_ BIRTHDAY, 


utiful Imported Birthday Card sent 
to any baby whose mother will send us the 


names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses. Also a handsome 

mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
much valuable information. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Have you tried “* WuitINnc’s 
StTanparRD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitiInc 


Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 


You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 


uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 


Ask your sta- 


W, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


EUREKA SILK. 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Gow i 
| 
| 
CANDY 
\ 
| 


HouSEKEEPING. 


A Milkmaid Brand.’ CONDENSED 
j Economical and convenient for all kitchen 
1 babies than uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


MILK. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 86 Hudson St. N. Y. P.O. Box 3773, 
NGLO-SWISS miLk 


For Children PAST Teething. F OO D, 


Write us for testimonials of the medical profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK Co. 
P. O. Box 3773. 86 HUDSON STREET, NEW-YORK. 


FOOD 


OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. Th 


only 

perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. Th po. 

diet for invalids and hers, 

s in all climates. Commended Lay ians, 

SP: everywhere. Send for our book, rhe C. e and 
Feeding of Infants.”’ Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston. Mass, 


Shu 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 


GOLD, SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, 


CES t brilli ‘ry UIRES least labor. 
eMLESS every EARS in use. 


Sold everywhere, and sent postpaid on receipt -] 15 cents in stam 
CAUTION — See that full name, ELECTRO-SILICON 


Send address, wzontion this Magazine, and we willsend yu TRIAL SAMPLE FREE, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALL METALS 
AND GLASS. 


and ye label is on b0a% 


iss EMILY FAITHFULL says have 
watched -the effects of CRosBy’s \ 

IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend w\\o has 
| suffered with indigestion all her life ; aft: 


tak- 

} ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 

it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it ‘) the 

test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.’ 


**CROsBY’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a 
all nervous disorders.’’ Druggist or by mail $ 
56 W. 25TH ST., NEW York. 


e for 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


WS Ip Fe removing Parnt, 
SING 7 ZA OIL and GREASE S$) ors 

@ great necessity in «ve 
household. 

your DrvuGersr or 
GROCERYMAN does not 
~/ keep it, send 25 cts. to us 
—= for sample box 


H. B. RISING & 00, 
41 Clark &t. 


Cuicaco, 


ituations procured all when 
end fo HAF 
Manu tureg 


20 All Name Cards, an elegant 48 page 


Au Album, 8 French Dolls with be 
of 32 260 Pictures, al! for 
25 Cents, SNO Meriden, Conn. 


muLly & 


‘SOLID EMERY KNIFE 
N.FRANKLIN ST. 


The Carver’s Friend” 


WLUSTRATED 


SIZES, 387060 INCHES. PRICES 352° T8220 


and is far superior to 


any ‘‘Steel” ever made. 


warranted to give satisfaction. Sent by mail 


ne 


SHARPENER. 


| Has a steel wire through center to prevent breaking, 
It keeps the knives in first-class condition and is 


»stage 
oe on receipt of 60 cents, for apple-wood handle, — 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 


EQUTPOISE. 


merino 


cation. Union Under- 
mts—Vest_ and 


PEERLESS 


For people who cannot or should not drink 
the regular imported Tea and Coffee. 


FIREPLACE GRATES, 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed. 
Perfectly clean and free from dust. 


Costs little more than a common 
| rate. 
| 


IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 

Dyspepsia, 
Constipation and | 
Nervous Prostration. 


In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nid, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
| state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & 60., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery, 


Now is the time to 
subscribe to the most 
beautiful magazine in 
the world for the 
youngest readers. If 
you have never seen it, 
send us your address 
and we will mail youa 
specimen copy free. 


Canvassers wanted, 


Newsdealers se ite 
ne year, $1.59. Single Copies, 15 cts. 


It is not a medicine, remember, but a splen- 
did drink for both adults and children. 


Send for a circular to 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 


Drawers in one. Equi- 
»0ise, Emancipation 
ress Reform an 

Cord- 


Corset combined. Ob- 
stetric Band: Shculder Stock- 
ing Supporters, 


ete. Rew 


6 Baer 1 MRS. Rs, FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


WHY D0 MoTHERs 


reets or 


them. Take 
FERRIS BROS , Manu?’rs 
81 White St., New York. 


““WOOD’S”’ PURE 
o Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


THOS. WOOD & 00, BOSTON. 


$2.50 
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Goon HouskEKEEPING. 


bay 


PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Pus.isHERs. 
D. H. SACKETT. W. R. BRYAN. 


CLarK \\. BRYAN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
11 BROADWAY, TRINITY BuILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 # YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


zistered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


JANUARY 9, 1886. 


Hoi.) oKE, Mas. 


NEW Youn Ciry. 


Goop || oUSEKEEPING will be Every Other Week and sent to 
post-paid ot the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. >ingle Copies Ten Cents. 

Every -:scriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
nany Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 


one of t 
sent post-paid. 
Snnhe nay be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
ler or Registered Letter. 


0D HOUSEKEEPING VOLUME TWO. 
In PROSPECT. 

The best storehouses and larders in our land—and we already 
have contributions from across the water besides—will be drawn 
upon for stores of wit and wisdom, literary ability and Household 
practice, experience and exemplification, and we shall give the 
contributions of scores of the very best writers of the present day 
on subjects pertinent to the character of our journal. 

Prominent place will be given to Catherine Owen’s practical and 
valuable Serial, ‘Ten Dollars Enough, or Keeping House Well on 
Ten Dollars a Week,” in the course of which publication it will be 
shown how far a much less sum than that will go in the exercise of 
prudence and economy in the ordinary duties of housekeeping. 

The celebrated $40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, will be handsomely illustrated and written of fully at 


an early day. 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING $500 Prize Papers will also be pub- 
lished entire in this volume. These are,—ist. The Prize-of $250 
fora Series of Six Papers on the subject of ‘“ How to Eat, Drink 
and Sleep as Christians Should,” which was awarded to “ Margaret 
Sidney * (Mrs. D. Lothrop), of Boston, a leading magazine writer 
of Household Literature. 

2d. The Prize of $200 for a Series of Six Papers on the vexed 
Servant Girl Question, entitled ‘‘ Mistress Work and Maid Work, 
—Which is Mistress and Which is Servant,” which was awarded 
to Mrs. E. J. Gurley, of Waco, Texas. 

3d. ‘The Prize of $50 for a practical paper on “ Bread: How to 
Make it Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Healthfully,” 
which was awarded to Mrs. Helen Campbell of Orange, N. J. 

“Filty Recipes, for making all kind of Breads,” by Catherine 
Owen, author of “Culture and Cooking,” and a successful writer 
for bot) American and English journals, all of which have been 
tested ly the author, will be published during the issuance of Vol- 
ume T\o. 

Marion Harland will write of “ Visitor and Visited.” 

The valuable papers of Miss Parlea will be continued regularly. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will conclude her Two Chapters of 
“What to Eat.” 

Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick will have a series of Household 
papers. interesting, practical and valuable. 

Mrs. H. Annette Poole, whose attractively written “How El- 
nathan and I went to Housekeeping ” has charmed so many read- 
ers, Wii! be a regular contributor for the volume. 

E. C. Gardner will follow his admirable series of “ Model Homes 
for Model Housekeeping” with a new series entitled “ Dwelling 
Houses, Inside and Out,” with pertinent descriptions and practical 
illustrations. 

Our list of contributors now numbers some sixty of the brightest 
and best writers of the day, all of whom have the “interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household” at heart. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 
The subscription Rates are $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 
Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.) 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 
1.—*ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—* COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.-—* TWENTY-SIx Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4.—* DoMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—* THE CorraGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—* Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,”’ by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “Camp Cookery,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8.—‘“ First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “CAmMp CooKERyY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


9 —Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of ‘‘IcE CREAM AND CAKES,”’ a handsome 
12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

1o.—* Miss PARLOA’s Cook Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
COOKING ;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—* COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—* THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—‘ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14.--WOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN HoMEs,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


15.—Three copies of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “ Bosron Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
16.—Six copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


17.—Twenty copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 


sides. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


18.—* CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 


19.—‘‘ CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

20.—*COMMON SENSE HOUSEKEEPING,” by Phillis Browne; Illus- 
trated, 256 pages, bound in Cloth. 


21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 


22.—** NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by “ Jenny June; ” 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 


23.—** LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY WorRK,” by “‘Jenny June;” 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 


24.—* WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD Know,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 


25.—‘* THE USAGES OF THE Soctety,’’ A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 


26.—‘‘ COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 


27.—“ HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,”’ by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘*GOLDEN DEEDs,”’ 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the ‘* HEALTH AND HoME LIsRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,—-“* The Secret of a Clear Head;” 2,—“* The Secret of a Good Memory ;” 
Sleep and Sleeplessness;’’ 4,-‘‘Common Mind Troubles; In 
Case of Accident ;’’ 6,-“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


30.—* A Boy’s WORKSHOP ”’; 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


31.—*A YEAR’s COOKERY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


32.—“‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” “The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” ‘In Case of 
Accident,” “* How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 


33-—-A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 


34-—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x 15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 


35-—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. Wit, 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 


36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. |: js ge. 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, 5 hol 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house. 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked an! mae 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the paiterp, 


37-—Is a Shoe-Bag ; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, h:s foy 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, Slip. 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be work od ang 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 


38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is dk signed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover jt 


being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang |vutton 
hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by 
ribbons which are also sent. 


39.—“‘ KENSINGTON AND LusTRE PAINTING,” “KENSINGTON Ex- 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,” ‘‘NEW STITCHES FOR (RAZY 
PATCHWORK.” These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


4°.—Comprises a | )uster- 
Case for holding «usting 
cloths, and a Launc: y-Bag 
for holding soiled c\vthes. 
These are both made of fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suita!)\c pat- 
terns ready to be wor! cd and 
made up. 


BUSINESS NOTE. 


When Cowper wrote of Tea as the cup that cheers, he had neve: heard 


tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk | 
are also included, 


_ ation, and pains must be taken with the making. When it is made 


of Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa. Tea cheers for the time being, bu! ( vcoa 
cheers one through life. There is nothing more refreshing or nothing 
upon which a man can do a better day’s work than Baker’s Br. akfast 
Cocoa. Like all good things, it must be treated with proper consider 


as it should be, it is the most refreshing and delightful beverage in 
the world, 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Vv 


KEEP OOOL. 


Speaking of cold weather and warm houses, the price of coal 
and hickory wood, open fires, furnaces, steam heat and kindred 
matters, we are moved to remark that there is one mode of wasting 
heat tha‘ is worse than a dead loss, it is a deadly damage. Doubt- 
less there are Some good things of which it is difficult to have too 
much; artificial heat in a dwelling house is not one of them. Itis 
not only quite possible to have more than we need, more than is 
good for us. It is sometimes extremely difficult to avoid it. When 
we are tus afflicted we are from the sanitary standpoint in far 
worse case than when the supply is deficient. If our rooms area 
trifle too cool for comfort a little extra clothing or a little exercise 
to start ‘he circulation, will set us right; if they are too warm, a 
debilitating effect is inevitable. 

Morev ver as in most other matters of comfort and luxury there 
is far more danger from excess than from deficiency, or rather the 
danger ‘- more insidious, because its attacks are upon our weakest 
side, they do not induce opposition but acquiescence. Especially 
is it dificult for dwellers in cold climates, whose houses are built 
with the utmost precautions for keeping out the cold, to avoid 
" cy toward a gradual increase of indoor temperature. 


.. logs,” crowd the furnace and get up more steam is 


latitudes maintaining a degree of indoor heat that would be almost 
intolerable to those who live in the warmer climates. 

Our methods of building and warming and zo¢ ventilating— 
especially not ventilating—our houses, is to a great extént respon- 
sible, for this state of affairs. In one sense we make it too easy to 
keep warm, decidedly too easy to supply our houses with vitiated 
and ovey-heated air. In many furnaces it is easier to keep a brisk 
fire than a low one, and there is usually more danger of over heat- 
ing with a furnace that is too small, than with one that is too large, , 
far more danger that the heat will be of an unpleasant and hurtful 
quality. Undoubtedly the most satisfactory mode of warming a dwel- 
ling house is by means of a good furnace or steam heat, applied in 
sufficient quantity to “take off the chill,” and supplemented by 
open fires to ensure good ventilation and sufficient warmth to make 
the rooms pleasantly habitable. The trouble is that the furnace or 
steam heat is commonly turned on till the whole house is at summer 
heat, and then the open fires are lighted for “ good cheer,” and the 
occupants swelter in an atmosphere that is fairly tropical. People 
accustomed to such heat in their rooms, especially if it is obtained 
by indirect radiation, will frequently suffer froma sense of chilliness 
when the thermometer marks 80° or more; from which it is evident 


2 long, cold seasons, and when as the days begin to that the sensations of the occupants cannot be trusted. The ther- 
2 outside cold begins to strengthen, the temptation to | mometer is the only safe guide. Just where that should stand in 


well regulated families is a question for the doctors, who will prob- 


almost inevitable in sheer opposition to the rigor of the elements. | ably say that vigorous, healthy persons would better keep below 
Nothing is more common than to find dwellers in the northern | rather than above 65°.—7he Builder. 


LADIES DELIGHTED WITH | 


GOLDMANS, 
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Always mention this paper when writing to advertisers. 


SPRINKLER. 


FOR 
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Dampens the Clothes so Even. 


A THOUSAND 
AND ONE USES. 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FROM ALL 
EXPOSITIONS. 
Practical and useful for Flowers, Clothes, Carpets, 


Shower sath, House Plants, Destroying Insects, Dis- 
infecting and Deodorizing Rooms, and for Various 


RK W. BRYAN & CO., 


Publishers and Printers, 


HOLYOKE, MASS., 


Fine Sprinkling, throws a Uniform Spray and better ARE PUBLISHERS OF 
than from a Chinaman’s Mouth. 
dit ping it fills The 
is finely perforated. Spray controlled by pressure 
of the | at A child can use it. Handsomely fin- The Paper World. Good Housekeeping, 
ished. Much appreciated by the better class. Sent by 
mail = receipt of 35 cents. Write for illustrat 
Se The Manufacturer and Industrial Gazette. 


M. GOLDMAN, Inventor and Mfr., 
Pittsfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


TO EMBROIDER , 


—The Builder.— 


CRAZY QUILTS Paper Mill Directory of the World. 


Get Bk\iNERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. “ All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 


Geer’s Analysis of the Science of Accounts. 


stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & Bowen’s History of the 37th Regiment Mass Volunteers. 


ARMST RONG CO.,621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 


Window Blind Worker 

The Little Gem 

Opens and closes the blinds 

whhewt raising the window. Architect’s Di 
Blinds held firm in any | 

sition. To those who wish 

to give our worker a trial we 


send a sample set for 75 cts. 
Trade discounts may *| 


obtained by addressing 
A. H. Dopp, Hudson, N. Y. | 


A History of Paper. 


rectory. Counting House Calendars. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. | 


Which for quality and attractive form in putting up. | 
we claim superior to any similar kind that has been | 


placed upon the market. 

Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, perfect 
and up to standard. 

Send for Special Price List giving details, etc. 


Imperial Artistic Stationery. 
Made from finest quality of extra plate finished pa- 


pers in all the latest and desirable tints. Each sheet | 

and envelope is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. | 
The proce is put up by the ream in 4%-ream boxes, | 

and %-M. envelopes to match. Also in 1, 2, and 4 quires 


with envelopes to match in each box. 


Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 


Made from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, 
allowing the finest steel pen to used with ease. 
Each sheet and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 
its 

‘The ee is put up by the ream in 4-ream boxes 
with %-M. envelopes to match. 

Also in 1, 2 and 4 quires with envelopes to match in 
each box. Cream and Azure tints. 


POWERS PAPER GO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York OFFICE, 62 DUANE St. 


OUR BABY is entitled to the best bringing- 

up possible—physically, mentally, morally—with 
all the helps of modern times. The best place to learn 
all about these helps is in the modern journal BABy- 
HOOD. This is not a child’s picture book or story 
paper, but an illustrated magazine for mothers, solidly 
packed with useful information relative to the thousand 
cares and duties of nursery life. Any sample 7 is 
its own best prospectus. It will pay you to send 15 
cents for one, or $1.50 fora year. Agents wanted. 

BABYHOOD, 18 Spruce St., New York. 


ANTED.—Ladies and Gentlemen to take light 
work at their own homes. $3 to @4 a day 
easily made.—Work sent by mail. No canvassing. 
We have eee demand for our work, and furnis 
a“ employment. Address with stamp, 
CROWN MFG. CO., 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


; GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE 


To any reader of this paper who will agree to show our 

goods, and try to influence sales among friends, we will 

send post-paid two full size samples Gossamer Wearing 

Apparel, provided you cut this out and return with 25 

cents to pay cost, Festa e, ra packing, etc. 
BRISTOL MFG. CO., 


309 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTMAS 


FINE, 
Imported Floral, Fringed, Gold Relief Border, Em- 
bossed Christmas and New Year Cards, worth $1.00, for 
only 25c. One Beautiful Satin Puffed Bannerette Card, 
and four large Moss Rose Album Cards, with each or- 
der FREE. Money refunded if not Satisfactory. 
CLINTON BROS. & CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


PARKER'S (886 Sutert 


For Embroidery and Painting. ALL NEW PATTERNS! 
LARGER AND MGRE OF THEM! "The best yee 
SEE WHAT IT CONTAINS. 

4 ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 
There are 2 large Outlines for Tidies (worth 50c.), Tinsel 
design 5 in. wide for scarf (worth 25c.), Large Clover de- 
sign 7 x 11, 1 Thistle 6 x 7 tor Kensington Painting, Stork 
and large Butterfly for Lustre Painting, Thermometer 
Case, Pansy for ladies’ bag, Elegant Spray of Gold. 
en od 6 x 11, Top of Umbrella Case, Spider's Web, 
Owls on a tree for Tidy, and THIRTY-FOUR 
other elegant_desi for ell kinds of work. 
These tterns 
are all just as 
described. 
Besides we give 
owder, pad and 
nstruction book, 
Also one 
felt tidy stamped, 
with silk to work it, 
and book teach- 
ing Outline Ken- 
sington, Chenille, 
Plush, Ribbon & 
ur CATALOGUE © ATTERNS, price l5c., with 
1886 price l0c., comtaliine over 80 PAGES 
OF NEW DESIGNS, together with our Illustrated Price List 
will also be sent. Everything above ( worth ) mailed 
for $1, For $1.60 we will send the above outfit and 
the 35 patterns of our 1885 outfit, making 82 Patterns 
for $1 SEND STAMP Tr ey OF 


or 60. 

ON FANCY WORK, § 
Lynn ass,, the largest dealer in STAMPING 

EMBROIDERY’ MATERIALS the world. 


SHOE 


es leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look neg, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESS} 


Leading Shoe Dealers 
commend it. Is econor 
no other, Beware of in 


Mfrs., NEW YORK, 


NG 
NG 
Where 
ral. Take 
tations, 


(> Greatly improved. 
Price reduced. Unequaled 
for health, comfort and du- 
rability. All sizes, for both 
sexes. Stoo shoulders 
and a_ contracted chest 
avoided by | 

Pratt’s Pat nt Brace. 

Sent by mail on receipt 
of $1, and measure around 
the chest uhder the arms. 
Cleveland (O.) Shoulder 
Brace Co. For sale 
by all dealers. 
Ask for Pratt’s Patent Brace. 


| 
| Absolutely the best, Softens and 


Preserved Fruits, Spi. 
Canned Fruits, Jelli 
Pickles and Mince 
lass. Orders fron 
solicited. Circulars 
ences and prices sent 
cation. Address 


Mrs, SARAH 8, McE 
393 Degraw St., 


MRS. McELRATHS, 


d Fruity 
S. Jam 
Meat, ig 
families 
th refer. 
On appli 


LRATH, 
Brooklyn 


SILKS Wo 


pkgs. $1. 
tamps. All $2 
WORKS New 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the ar7 
exchange, an illustrated fortnightly, established 1878, 
20 to 30 p.p.. with full size working outline design sup- 
plement in every number, and thirteen large colored 
plates a year. eginning Nov. 8th this will include 
| three beautiful colored studies, viz: An Autumn 
Landscate, by Bruce Crane (size 13x11% in.), an ex- 
| quisite Fan Design (size 23%x11% in.) ,of Wild Roses, 
| buds, leaves and stems, for silk ss also can be 
adopted for dress front or wall banner, and a lovely 
suggestion for Valentine or Hand Screen of me | 

upids. In addition to these colored studies there wi 
be six large supplements of designs in black and white 
(full size) for painting and embroidery, besides about 
1oo pages of designs and text, giving careful instruction 
in artistic painting. embroidery and 
all other kinds of art work, besides practical hints in 
the answers to questions. One year, $3.00; six months, 
$1.65. Sample Copy, with full page colored study 
(landscape, 11x13) sent for Twenty Cents. 
Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d St., N.Y. 


THE DIGK SEAMLESS FOOT WARMERS. 


Popularly known 
as the FIRESIDE 
CoMFORT SHOES. 
The only shoe 

combinin 
warmth, pliabili- 
ty, durability and 
noiselessness. The 
house shoe 
or cold, tender or 
tired feet. Now 
worn everywhere. 
No better testimony i 
AL 
i 


n the world than that of GENER- 
(the General wore them almost 
constantly during his illness); CLARA BARTON, of 
“Red Cross” fame; Dr. J. C. JACKSON, of the cele- 
brated Sanatorium here, and others high in public life. 
Send for sample pair, also full particulars and testimo- 
nials. Ladies’ sizes, $1.25; men’s, $1.50; Mailed to 
“any address, postage paid. Write plainly, and men- 
tion Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
W. H. DICK, Mfr., DANsviLLE, N. Y. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., To-'-2 


Weekly Independent Journal of Literatur. 
the Arts, and Public Affairs. 


Established 1880. $3.00 per year. 


Among the regularly maintained Departm« 
Review of the Week. Scisnce. 


Comments on current Practical and 
events of importance. 


Editorial Articles. Art. 


On a wide variety of top- 
ics, including the phases thors, etc. 


ence, Literature, etc. Lists of new lx 
Special Cor. espondence. by publishers fc 

Including letters from Drift, 

London and Paris by Scientific, Ar: 

resident correspondents cal, Personal, 2 


Reviews of Books. 


on toned paper. Subscription $3.00 per 
$1.50 per six months. 


_ THE AMERICAN aims at an honorable sta 
literary excellence, an independent and fearles 
a catholic and fair-minded relation to co: 


affairs. Designing to justify its name, it 1 
eee the form and substance of 
principles. Perceiving no superiority in for: 
tutions, it prefers those of its own country, a: 
to perfect them. It demands American inde; 
and denounces American subjection. It be! 
subjection of American industry, or mecha: 
or commerce, to the of other nations, is 
and fatal policy. It holds 

dition of our workmen is largely dependen 
Protective bape guards them against 
and degraded labor of other countries, and 
a point of view a lowering of that social! 
would be deplorable. 

Protective Tariff, designed to foster no monw} 
shield from destructive competition every 
industry suited to the climate and natural p 
of the country. 


questions, and the study of the hopeful side «! 


the view that the 


It therefore advocates 


THE AMERICAN. 


, Science, 


Offices : 921 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. Mail address, bor 994 


nts are: 


Popular 


Notes on current topics, 


Temperate but earnest A department under the 
discussion of important oversight of a compe 
public questions and tent critic. 
Authors and Publish 
Weekly Notes. 
Minor editorial com- A concise sum nary of 
¢ interesting data relating 
to books, periodicals, 
Special Articles. announcements of pub- 


lishers, the work of au- 


of Social Life, Art, Sci- Publications Received, 


sent 
review, 


haologi- 
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interesting items. 
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STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &S 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


| INVENTION 
‘4 OF THE ACE. 
Every Family 
should have it. 


ON 


8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPI|\, Pl. 


a 
t 


Ravens 
SING. S 
PR, | 
| 
| 
| “E 
: 
| in 50c., $1.00 and $2.00 kages, Handsomest 
assortment ever offered. Our 200° package of best | T 
Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, a valuable illus- | 
trated book of latest designs and stitches tor Crazy | 
Work and a choice lot of Lace Kemngnts free wich 
| every $2.00 order. The Book and th 
Silk free with every $1 order. Embroidery Sik | “A 
stal note, cash or postage! es reg- 
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AND 
* HOMEWARD BOUND,” 
“ CONNECTICUT RIVER,” Platt. 
“ WESTMINSTER ABBEY,” Haig. 


Two Interior Views. F 
WINTER,” Hamilton Hamilton. 
“EARLY TWILIGHT,” 
“THE OLD GATE,” 


And numerous others. 


“THE GALLANT PROFESSOR,” 


Vantier. 
“ CHRIST AND THE HOLY WOMEN,” 
“\ FISHING IDYL,”’ 
“ LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD,” &e. &e. 
PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 


The Handsomest and Best 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


All the ROGERS’ GROUPS, 
Prices from $10 to $25. 


EASELS, PORTFOLIOS, &c. 


EARLES’ GALLERIES, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Herkomer. 


“It costs but One Dollar a year, but it occurs to us 
that if properly used, it might be of Fifty Dollars ser- 
vice in course of a year to any one striving for self-im- 
provement.”— The Independent. 


QUERIES 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERARY, 
ART, SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL 


EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY. 


TERMS :—$1.00 A YEAR; SEVEN COPIES FOR 
$6.00; SINGLE COPIES, 1o CENTS. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


CONDUCTED BY C. W. MOULTON. 


During the short period of ten months QUERIEs has 
attained an unparalleled success, and the number of its 
readers at present is surpassed by few literary publica- 
tions in America. It has met with cordial acceptance 
wherever introduced, and its interest and excellence 
has been generally acknowledged. Individual readers 
find it entertaining and instructive. 


=ach number presents wholesome Editorials, and 
ultum in Parvo ; a department of Questions and An- 
rs, Prize Questions. and Questions of Judgment ; 
‘views, Notes and News; Open Congress; The 
‘cry Box; Recent Publications ; The Editor’s Table. 


To Any Person who will Send us Six 
Dollars for Seven Subscriptions to 
“QUERIES” One Year, we will Send 
Postpaid a Two-Pound Box of Huyler’s 
World-renowned Home-Made Confec- 
tions. 


0. L. SHERRILL & 00., Publishers, 
274 and 276 Main St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited number | 
of boys. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500. 
For circulars, address 
E. H. WILSON, A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


“FLORENCE” 
<== LAMP STOVE. 
PRICE, $1.50 


Weight 484 Ibs. No glass tobreak. 
Will boil a quart of water quc.er 
than kindling can be found 


» gen- 

erate a fire ina range. Sent to any 

address in the U. 5., express paid, 
on receipt of $1.50, 


Pat. Nor. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1982. ™ 


that little 
FLORENCE 


HEATING STOVE 


HEAT A ROOM? 
CERTAINLY, 
thousands have done so. 


Send for circulars, ete. to 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., ¢ 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


77 Bible House, New York, Oct. 23, 1885. 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co., 

Gentlemen:—No one who has used one of the ‘‘Flor- 
ence” Lamp Stoves, (it seems to me) will ever do with- 
out one. y wife would not part with hers for $5.00 
and I would not let her with it for $5.00 more, for 
it saves so much time in the morning. I will save 
more than $5.00 also in coal in one summer. I am 
sure no one can speak too highly in its praise. 

Yours truly, J. E. JEWETT. 


Nar. SAILor’s Home, Quincy, Mass. 

FLORENCE MACHINE Co.—I have used the Florence 
Oil Stoves at the ‘‘Home” for several years for cook- 
ing. king, broiling, etc., with perfect satisfaction. 
The cost 1s hardly a tithe of the keeping a fire for the 
same work. have also used three No. 3. Heating 
Stoves for heating in mid winter a room 40-x 40 feet, 
while the steam was shut off for repairs, with perfect 
success. Yours truly, W. L. FAXON, M. D., Supt. 


SHAKERS’ CHAIRS. 


Holiday and Birthday Gifts, 


Beautiful, Ornamental and Useful 
‘* PRESENTS.” 


Send for one to give to your friends. None are gen- 
uine except those manufactured by 


R. M. WAGAN & CO., 
Mount Lebanon, Co!. Co., N. Y. 


Illustrated Catalogues free. 


5? 


D., with priv 
to inspect before paying for t- 3 P. O. stamps to 
defray Expr se charges or satisfactory references to show Watch 
is or.ieved in good faith, The above cut isexactly like watch sent, 
is full jeweled, lever movement, seconds hand, imit. stem 
winder, handsome gold plate cases. Keeps accurate time. Ef 
you are dissatisfied after 30 days’ trial we will 
cheertuily refund money. Mention whether you want engra:et 
or plain cases, Ladies’ or Geuts’ size. We mail nocirculars order 
from advertisement, nothing saved by writing for further particu- 
rs. No discount on above price, Acents wanted everywhere, 


ln 
BRISTOL M’F’G CO., 249 Fulton Brooklyn, N.Y. 


the filthy Schuylki 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservoir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—etfectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patent applied for. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA — OF BERNHARD,ULMANN & CO. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The SUBMERGED FILTER” is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. 
gathers on the mountain teps and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 

1, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 


oom 13 Record Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 16, 1885. 


W. G. HIMROD, Dear _ Sir:—Having giver your Sub-Merged 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, I 
gladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
the Schuylkill or water. 


ours Sincerely, O. La. F.-PERRY. 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 


(LIMITED.) 


Office: 923 CHESTNUT STREET. 


3 Ww. G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. HULME, Sec'y and Treasurer, 


NEW YORK. 


Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 


The purest is that which 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


House Lot, 


40 x 100 ft. 


— 


SILVER SPRINGS PARK 


FLORIDA. 


FOR ONLY $10.00. 


HOUSE-LOT PRICES. 


Corner Lots on Main and Market Sts., $25.00. 
Inside Lots on Main and Market Sts., %20.00. 
Corner Lots on all other Sts. and Aves.. $15.00. 
Inside Lots on all other Sts. and Aves., $10.00. 


Main and Market streets are intended to be devoted 
exclusively to business interests. Merchants and 
storekeepers of all kinds should buy one or more lots 
on these streets. Everystore that is built enhances the 
value, and inside of one year these lots will undoubt- 
edly be worth from $100 to $200 each. 

These lots are extremely low. Buy a lot or two for 
yourself, your wife and each one of your children. 
Club together with your relatives and friends and buy 
a whole block for $320. A small investment that will 
return double the money inside of one year. Climate, 
health and soil unsurpassed. Why not own your own 
winter home in this land of oranges, tropical scenery 
and sunshine? Don’t live another winter in the cold 
Northern climate. Homes forall,richor poor. Noth- 
ing equal to a home in sunny Florida for health, pleas- 
ure and oranges, during the long, cold winters North. 
Secure your lots now, while they are cheap. February 
1st the price of corner lots on Main and Market streets 
will be advanced to $40 each, and inside lots, $35. On 
all other streets and avenues prices will be advanced 
to $30 for corner lots, and $25 for inside lots. Secure 
your lots now, TO-DAY, while cheap. Only $10 a lot, 
and how extremely low it is for a fine building lot, 
40 x 100 feet! A Warranty Deed given with each lot. 


5 ACRE ORANGE GROVE TRACTS, 
$200 EACH. Price after February ist 
will be $300. 


t= Over 2,000 persons own property 
in Silver Springs Park TO-DAY. 


If you would like a large Lot, say 80 x 100 ft. 
we will deed you two inside Lots adjoining for $20. 
ora Fine Corner Lot and the next Lot ad- 
joining, $25. 


ia After February Ist, 1886, we shall 
sell no Lots for less than $25 each. 


New settlers are now coming into Silver Springs 
Park at the rate of twenty to thirty persons every 
week, Every mail brings letters from parties all over 
the country who are getting ready to go. Ten new 
houses are nearly completed! Also two new general 
stores. Every carpenter coming to our town has been 
put right to work. The sound of the hammer and the 
saw is the daily music the people hear in our bustling, 
thriving town. Address, 


THE SILVER SPRINGS PARK FLORIDA 
LAND SOMPANY, 


(L. N. MOWRY, President.) 
179 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 69 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
Silver Springs, Florida. 


ABLE ALIMEN 


SONS = New York. 
MAGH AND INTESTINES, 


A KENSINGTON (UTFIT WORTH $8.80 FOR ONLY $] (0 


As all the ladies are interested in 
Kensington and fancy work, we have 
prepared a complete outfit for 
every branch of Kensington Em 
broidery, Painting and Fancy Work, 
containing al! the articles enumera- 
ted below, neatly put up in an imi- 
tation Alligator, Nickel trimmed 
Shopping Bag, (see illustration) with 
nickel handle, seal and clasp. This 
Bag contains an outfit for Kensing- 
ton Stamping, Embroidery and 
Painting, as follows: 

100 Pertorated Stamp- 
ing Patterns, retail 
price . - - 66.5 
1 Box White Powder, 
retailprice - - 
1 Box Blue Powder, 


retailprice - - 05 
2Patent reversible 

Ponsets, retull price .10 

1 Manual of Kensington and Fancy Work, - - 25 
1 Red Satin Banner 9 x 18 inches, stamped, - - = - pa 75 
25 Assorted Fancy Work Needles, - - - - 
1 Pkg. Assorted Embroidery Silk, Chenille and Arasene, ‘‘ 25 
1 Kensington Pen for Painting, - 05 


1 Camel's Hair Brush for Lustye Painting, - - “ “15 
4 Assorted Colors of Genuine Tube Puinia, 


All the above, neatly packed in an Alligator Shopping Bag and sent post- 
pots, for only $1.00. Among the 100 Perforated Stamping Patterns are 
olden Rod, 5inches; Bunches of Fuschias, 4in.; Pansies, 3 1-2 in.; Butter Cups, 3 1-2in ; 
Clusters of Forget-me-nots, 3 1-2 in.; Love-lies-bleeding, 4 1-2 in.; Bachelor’s Button, 
2 1-2in.; Barberry, 2 1-2 in.; Strawberry, 4 in.; Wild Roses, 4 in.; Daisies, 3 in.; Calla 
Lily, 4 in.; Pond Lily, 4in.; Tulip, 4 in. Sprigs of Jessamine, 3in.; Thistles, 6 in.; Lily 
of the Valley, 4 in.; Moss Rose, 3 in.; Cat-tails, 5 in.; Daisy and Forget-me-not Border, 6 
in.; 4Scollops for Skirts, 5in.; Spider’s Web Corner, 3 in.; 4 Sprigs of Ferns, 3 1-2 in.; 
10 assorted Crystal Etchings, (new); also Peacocks’ Feathers, Girls, Boys, , Butterflies, 
Grasshoppers, Spiders, Flies, Dogs, Owls, Bicycles, Roller Skates, Storks, Crazy Stitch 
Patterns. Lace Stitch Patterns, Borders and many others rangingi n size from 1 1-2in. to 
6in., also Complete Alphabet, entirely new, These patterns are all new, designed expresal 
ment bond paper, and are handled by no other house. THE FANCY WORK MANUAL is a new book by the well-known 
authoress Madame W orth, and contains full directions and instructions for Kensington Stamping and Embroidery, Kensington, 
Lustre, Metallic Flitter and I rridescent Painting. Colors of all the different Flowers, Ribbon Embroidery, Wax W and every descrip- 
tion of Fancy Needle and Crochet Work. IT CONTAINS OVER 200 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS and is the most complete 
book ever published. THE SATIN BANNER sent with outfit is 9 x 18 inches in size, stam ready for embroidery or 
painting with a beautiful design of Golden Rod and Thistle, which, finished in colors on the red satin background makes a lovely 
and striking effect. These with the other articles named above, in the Alligator Shopping Bag, make the most complete outfit for 
Kensington or Fancy Work ever offered. With this outfit any lady can beautify the home at no expense, embroider ladies’ or children’s 
clothing, or make a snug little sum for herself by doing stamping for her neighbors. Many ladies are supporting themselves by doing 
Kensington Stamping, Embroidery and Painting with an outfit not as good as this, So confident are we that this outfit will give 
PERFECT SATISFACTION that we will cheerfully refund money to any lady who is dissatisfied on receiving it. Thos outfit 
sells ordinarily by single piece at retail for $8.90, We willsend it post paid for only $1.00, and packitin a nice shopping bag 


that you can use with or without the outfit. For our Conn Manufacturing Co Hartford Conn 


for this outfit, on heavy parch- 


responsibility we refer to any Bank or Commercial Agency, 


Type setting, etc., easy, | 
For 


money making. For old | For S8elf-Instruction. 


or young. Send 2 stamps | 


Price, $1.50. Special Instruction by Mail, $6.00. 


Ses ix for catalogue of Presses, | Send Stamp for Specimen Pages, &c. 
¥pe, Paper, Cards, &c., W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Guide 


A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plates, and 1000 Illustrations, with descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of &$76}7E37DS and Plants, and how to grow 
: them. Printed in English and German. Price, only ro cents, which may be deducted from 
first order. It tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the grocery at the last 
moment to buy what seeds happen to be left over, meeting with disappointment after weeks of waiting. 


Bugibicaeiks SEEDS, JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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{! GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Ve take pleasure in speaking df our. knowledge of the value of Ridge’s Food. One of my children during the period of teething, had dysen- 


ay ter’ y»twomonths. He failed, until from being very; very fleshy, he was like a skeleton, and could keep nothing on his stomach. We had tried 
' eve ing we knew in vain. Some one recommended Ridge’s Food, and from the time of his using it he began to gain and was soon well. We 
f 3 hav ed it for twelve years for the children and adults, in cases of stomach trouble, always with good results. My babe, nearly two years old, has 
: : live. 0 it from birth, and it has kept him perfectly well, using a greater or less proportion of food in his milk, being all the regulator necessary 
a teethirg. Mrs. R. S. DouGLas, Plymouth, Dec. 27, 1884. 


let- 
rtells Such 
emeritof unsolic- 
Ridge’s — YEARS ited tes- ; 
| ,od better STILL LEADS. timonials 
th a any proc- as these are 


lar ation of its 
vires could do. 
Th are thou- 
san.» of parents all 
ove: the land who 


a better argu- 
ment than whole 
pages of theorizing 
of, what a child can 
er cannot digest, 


wi! cheerfully in- Write to Wool- 
this testi- rich & Co., Pal- 
monial, for mer, Mass., for ; 
ige’s Food pamphlet on 
no strang- rearing of 4 
cin the child- 
commu- ren, 
nity.” 


: RIDGE'S FOOD for INFANTS and INVALIDS 
is without doubt the very best of the many foods now in 
the market. Itis NOT A MEDICINE, but is a HIGHLY ff 
NUTRITIOUS, and because a COOKED FOOD, is easily as- BAVW 
similated, grateful to the most delicate and irritable stom- a) 
ache, and is especially adapted for the INFANT and 
GROWING CHILD. In cases of CHOLERA INFANTUM, E 
DYSENTERY, CHRONIC DIARRHGA and CHOLERA, it 
isinvaluable. It has received the most unqualified ap- & 
proval from physicians, matrons, and motlfers of highest 
character and responsibility in this and other countries. 
INVALIDS, nursing mothers, and those suffering from 
INDIGESTION will find on trial that RIDGE’S FOOD is 
all they can desire. 

Sold by druggists. Woolrich & Co. on label. A valua- 
ble pamphlet of *‘Healthfyl Hints,"’ free for stamp. 
Address WOOLRICH & CO., Pa!mer, Mass. 


HAVE BEEN 
UCCESSFULLY REARED BY 
RIDGES FOOD 


AN BY ALL OTHER FOOOS COMBINED. 


BROOKFIELD, MAss., Feb. 12, 1884. 
Messrs. WooLricu & Co.—Sirs: I do not see any testimonials attached to your advertisements of Ridge’s Food, and youymay not care for 


one /; nme; but the case in point is so remarkable-that I thought I would tell you about it. My little. grand-daughter, now about ten months old, 
weig .-d at birth but three pounds. Neither doctor.nor,nurse had any expectation of her living to be a month old. She was fed on cow’s milk about 
: amo: ch, and the gain was hardly perceptible. Then by the advice of the physician, she was fed on Ridge’s Food, prepared according to directions, — 
and . - ned five ounces the first week. She has used no other food since, and now we are proud to tell you she is as hearty and as fine a child of her 
an be seen anywhere, Yours truly, H. H. PHETTEPLACE. 


; CHATHAM, MASS., January 10, 1885. 
‘idge’s Food meets the general want better than'any foods, because it approximates more nearly to natural human milk than cow’s milk or 

other \tificial foods; its chemicabtest is fully sustained by practical observation, and when a change of food is made during diarrhexaa—either acute 

or c! nic—Ridge’s is especially useful, although it 1s not contradicted by a natural state of the bowels. L. C, JEWELLA "82 es 
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BROTHERS’ 


~ 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.,$! 
Glenn’s Salphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,2j 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, Sic. 


DURKEE'S} 


to Hospitals, Orphan Asylums, ctc., etc.,can donate 
nothing more acceptable than pure soap, for it is required hourly. 
The Ivory Soap is the best for the purpose, as it is equally well 


adapted for the laundry, toilet, or bath, and is 99,4 pure. & 7 M USTA R D. 


LYE SEALED PACKAGES. 
R. Ogden Doremus, M.D., LL.D., says: subjected various sam- end to exca 
ples of the Ivory Soap toa rigid microscopical examination. I find | “Lowers in strength, richness, Maver and cleanness 
it to be free from any forms of animalcular or vegetable germ life, so 


cordially commend the Ivory SOAP for its unsurpassed detergent 


propertics and purity.” = 
Send your favorite “charity” a box of the IvorY SOAP at Christmas. SALAD D RESSING 
EXCELLENC® 


Without asa | for all and as 
extre:: 

If your regular grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, cones tai ite ingredients = carat and &.‘; 

address Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, who will tell and will keep good for years. 


you where you can get it. - BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


Am Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, 4’! 
; Combined in One. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for reports from your own state.and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. 
SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 
One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 
Henry L. GREEN, River Point, R. I 
The grate heats my sitting-room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercury 
is 30° below zero. S. B. Amory, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
I heat parlor, 12 feet square, sitting-room, 13 x 22 feet, and make 
comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 
. B. SEcor, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The grate heats a room 13 x 13 feet down stairs, and another of 
same size up stairs. W. H. WETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 
The grate in the north end of my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats = 
= it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in & 
the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched 
= with frost, though the mercury has been as low as 15° below zero, 
Wo. S. THompson, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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